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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
NUMBER XXXVII. 


YOUNG AND OLD ENGLAND—NATIONAL PASSIONS. 





Newcasrix, August 20, 1851. 

The philosopher, Franklin, being asked to des- 
ertbe the National characteristics of the English, 
replied, “they are a nation of horse-racers.”— 
This definition still remains a good one, horse- 
racing being a national passion, which pervades 
all classes, running down from the higher to the 
lower strata of society. Scarceiy a week pisses, 
hut a set race comes off in some parts of the 
kingdom, and all the railroads set in motion what 
are called their “excursion trains,” which carry 
passengers to and from the races for less than 
half the usual rates. 

The moral effect of these sports upon the peo- 
ple, may be judged of from the fact, that during 
the races at New Castle, a few weeks since, a hun- 
dred and sixty gold watches were picked from 
the pockets of the gentry present, a rather unu- 
sual number, itis true, but no occasion of the 
sort transpires, without being honored with large 
platoons of light-fingered gentry, who claim the 
privilege of being indulged in their idle sports, 
es well as their betters. And they probably 
justify themselves by the example set them by 
the latter, who take thousands from each other’s 
pockets, without returning any equivalent, by 
which multitudes are reduced to beggary, while 
they only take so comparatively trifling a thing 
as a gold watch, by which no one is probably in- 
jured. Butthe great, the wealthy and noble of 
the land, must have some way of murdering 
time, and the drivellers at their feet some way of 
giving expression to their admiration of them, if 
it is nothing more than standing at a respectful 
distance to see their horses run. 

But however true the above definition is, it is 
incomplete. It isequally true that the English 
are a nation of hunters; no one considers himself 
a complete man, who has not a pack of grey- 
hounds dangling at +his heels, and that too, not- 
fo aR the annual tax upon them,is a pound 
@ head. 


Nothing more forcibly shows the national pas- 
sion for hounds and hunting, than the pictorial 
representations with which the walls of every sit- 
ting room in all the public houses are ornament: 
ed. Scarcely have I entered a public house, 
since I have been in the kingdom, without seeing 
framed pictures upon the walls, representin 
whole droves of hounds in pursuit of a hare, an 
followed by whole droves of horsemen with their 
coat tails flying in the wind, straight behind them, 
and their horses at the top of their speed, appa- 
rently doing their best to see which shall beat in 
the race. The same thing is evinced also by the 
devices upon the signs of the public houses, such, 
for instance, as ‘“[he Spotted Dog,” ‘The Grey- 
hound Inn,” “The Nag’s Head Pn,” &e., &e. 

But the definition is still incomplete, and *° 
wete asked to designate one thing which ° 
greater prominence than any other, in the 
tional characteristics of the English, [ am 
means certain that [ should name either 
above® I rather think I should say, “7 
a nation of beer drinkers.”” You have 
ception of the quantity of beer, in the f 
porter, ale, and stout, which is drank shi. 
kingdom. Some conception of itmay be! ned 
from the fact, that about one-fourth of the land 
in the kingdom is annually devoted to barley cul- 
ture, and yet, the demand for barley is so great, 
that it bears about the same price as wheat. 

Go where you will, you are surrounded with 
beer shops and beer drinking. From morning 
till night, and from night until morning, it is 
is nothing but beer, beer, beer. Water, why they 
will stare’ with amazement, if-you ask for it— 
What can the man want of water? Often have 
I been asked whether I would have hot water or 
cold, when | have inquired for it. They proba- 
bly took it for granted (hat Iwas going to call for 
some brandy or gin, as it is common to dilute 
them with hot water. As true as my penis trac- 
‘ing these lines, I have not seen a drop of clear 
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water drank since I have been in the kingdom, 
except what I have drank myself. , 

I have incidentally been let into some of the 
mysteries uf beer-drinking in this kingdom, which 
have astounded me. I refer to the existence, all 
over the kingdom, of drinking clubs. My first 
clue to them was obtained on this wise. Wishing 
to visit a large farmer in the neighborhood of the 
city of York, I was told, that he had a son in the 
city, who kept a public house, and as it was mar- 
ket day, the old gentleman would be there, Call- 
ing upon the son, to inquire if his father wovld 
be in, he said he would certainly be there, as the 
Chickory club met there that day, and his father 
belonged to it. Chickory club! said I, what is 
that? “O, nothing, said he, only to meet, and 
take a glass.” The old gentleman came in due 
time, and after considerable conversation with 
him, 1 asked him about the Chickory club, but 
not being as frank as the son, he evaded a reply, 
turning the conversation upon the culture of 
chickory, which by the way, is a root that is ex- 
tensively raised here, and is used all over the 
kingdom instead of coffee, and by many prefer- 
red to it. 

A day or two afterwards, I stopped in the eve- 
ning at a public house for lodgings, and found it 
chuck full of gabbling beer-drinkers, and such a 
confusion of tongues! The lady apologized to 
me, and said it so happened that two clubs met 
there that night, but that she would give me a 
room on “the top of the house,” (the upper sto- 
ry) and that I could lock myself in. So to the 
“top of the house” | went, and Jocked myself uP 
for the night. I had often before been throug 
the same scenes, but did not understand the mys- 


tery. 

Phere is one of these drinking houses in Lon- 
don, called, “Dr. Johnson’s Tavern,” being the 
same where the celebrated drinking club, compos- 
ed of himself, Pope, Dean Swift, &c., used to 
meet—a pretty cxample for the great moralist to 
set to his contrymen, and one whieh they pave 
not been slow tofollow. ‘Thathouse is a perfect 
haunt for drinking clubs to this day. 

While | was in London, 1 went in company 
with a Leeds menufacturer, one evening, wa 
Chartist meeting, and although there were man 
noble blican sentiments broached, | found it 
to be little more than a drinking club, which met 
woekly for the purpose of “tking « glass.” 

And an indispensable accompaniment is the 

and here is another national passion, We 

© been called “a nation of amokera,” but we 
cannot begin to smoke with this people, and that 
that too, notwithstanding tobacco costs three 
times ee much as with ue You ean seareely go 
into @ puldic house, but you will see a pile 


of pipes (steme two feet long) to the number of 


a score Or two lying upon the table. However, 
the more of the public houses, have, 





what thee call “the amokine oom," 
A beer drifker is always a smoker, and a ome | 


ker is always a beer-drinker, and from the above 
description of beer-drinking, you may judge of 
the number of smokers, And never, since I 
have been in the kingdom have I been asked by 
a smoker if smoking was offensive tome. They 
will puff right in your face with the most perfect 
indifference, if they can get liberty from the land- 
lord to do so, While upon our passage over, the 
Captain (British) was in the habit of smoking in 
the cabin, very much to my annoyance, After 
having given him some hints, which he disregar- 
ded, | told him (what was true) that I was once 
traveling in company with a Turk in a stage 
coach, that the Turk commenced smoking a ci- 
gar, but perceiving that I was annoyed by it, in- 
quired if it was offensive to me, to which I re- 
plied, that I could stand it very well, when, quick 
as thought, he threw the cigar from him. “Well,” 
said he, “‘you make me out worse than a Turk, I 
can’t stand that,” and threw away his cigar. | 
hardly know whether this general disregard to the 
feelings of others, is to be attributed toa want 
of good manners, or to the fact, that smoking is 
so universal, that they think it cannot be offensive 
to any one, to the latter I presume, as they are 
characterized for good manners, beyond our own 
people, in most other respecis, 


In connection with the above, it will not appear 
so strange, that mendicants in the street should 
have the face to beg money, avowedly “to get a 
little beer” and “tobacco.” I have had them 
plead with me for a penny for both these purpo- 
ses. They will put on a most dismal face, and 
say they have not had a drop of beer, nor a quid 
of tobacco that day, as though these things were 
indispensable to their existence. 

Nor will it seem so strange, that they turn 
night into day here, and day into night, twelve 
o'clock being a common hour for retiring in the 
towns, and about the middle of the forenoon the 
time for commencing business. 

Respectfully, Wanrnen lenam. 


NUMBER XEXXVIII, 
YOUNG AND OLD ENGLAND. 
LITRRARY @NRERIAG, 


Newoaersn, Anguat 90, 1861, 
J «lt is common for British authors to sneer at 
the uncouth ex one of our backwoodemen, 
and to rake the kennels of vulgarity for expres 
sions which may serve the purpose of raising 
laugh against us as an illiterate people, “As the 
Americans say,'' lo the sweeping generalit 
which they wee on such vecasionaand with whieh 
they make merry at our ex These are ve- 
Loproprie language wlth rendertul ssi com 
' ten of language withw r . 
ww ni while, at the same time, there are hun. 
drede in these lslanda, who fairly murder the 
king's English, where there le one in our conn 
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inhabit these islands, I do not believe there is one 
million who speak the English language with any 
degree of propriety, and most of them speak it 
most barbarously. I jiave been amazed at the 
gross improprieties of language,which every where 
grate upon my ear. 


There are two causes which have contributed 
to this almost uniyersal corruption of the lan- 
guage; first, the yeneral neglect of education; 
and second, the power of caste. That the gen- 
eral neglect of education should be. followed by 
such barbarisms of the language, is no more than 
a legitimate consequence, and especially when 
combined with the other cause named, viz.: the 
influence of caste. 

In our country, there is such a commingling 
of all classes, such constant transitions from one 
class to another, and the way upward in society 
is so entirely open, to all, and is so constantly 
thronged by those who are pressing their way in- 
to the ranks of those above them, that the lower 
classes, even those whose education is most lim- 
ited, are ambitious to emulate those above them 
ix the proprieties of language. But far different 
is the case here, ‘I'he way upward in society here 
is a narrow way, and beset with difficulties, inso- 
much that the mass of the people never think of 
rising from the condition in which they were 
born, and no aspirations of that sort ever take 
possession of their hearts, or disturb the even 
tenor of their humble career. The power of caste 
is all but as strong here as in India. Hence, 
while in our country there is a good degree of 
uniformity of language among all classes in the 
same section of country, there are here as many 
different dialects, in the same locality, as there 
are classes of people, there being no motive a- 
mong the lower orders to imitate the higher, in 
the proprieties of a 

‘The few who are educated, speak a uniform 
language, and are perfectly intel igible touny A- 
merican, but it ie exceedingly difficult to under. 
atand the orders below them,or to make out their 
meaning, and what is surprising, the en of 
different counties, localities in near nuighborhood 
to each other, often have barbariams, cach so pe 
ouliarly their own, that they find it dificult to 
converse intelligibly with each other, | have 
often given up in despair all efforts to understand 
them, partly hens the peculiar brogue in which 
they epeak, and partly from the improper use of 
langrunge 

I will enumerate a few instances out of hun 
dreds The word hay le pronounead Ay the 
word wight, aeety the word wold, cold, and the 
jovter O ie generally pronounced oa, ae owld, 
brow tel, Ae ‘ for old, ho d, &e They toke the 
aonennant A from the beginning of a word to 
whieh lt belongs, as ham, * lnetanee, and pat it 
w a word to whieh It does fot belong, a Bang 
land, for Inetaner.and pronetinee the cme ‘nn end 
the other iengland. The word come, they pro 








nounce coom; the word sun, soon; and so on to 
the end of the chapter. 

And with all these gross improprieties of 
speech constantly sounding in their ears, these 
exquisites have the impudence to make them- 
selves merry over the comparatively few devia- 
tions from correct language and correct pronun- 
ciation to be met with upon our side of the At- 
lantic. Shame upon them! shame! shame! 

Among all classes, those who speak properly 
and those who do not, there is greater rapidity 
of speech than with us. They “jabber” almost 
like the French. 

Closely allied to this subject is that of the gen- 
eral want of information among nearly every class 
of people. I have spoken of the general igno- 
rance of the laboring classes,technically so called. 
But ignorance is by no means confined to the 
boor who plods in the field, or stands at the loom. 
It is general among what may be called the in- 
dustrial classes, not exactly to the same extent. 
I have been amased at the ignorance of the shop- 
keepers in London,and throughout England. You 
might go from shop to shop till you drop down,in 
the city of London, without being able to elicit 
information upon subjects with which every 
school-boy in America is familiar. The truth is, 
that whatever a boy is put to as an occupation, to 
that and nothing else his attention is directed,and 
the same exclusiveness characterizes him thro’ 
life, as though his very life itself depended upon 
it. Such a thing as a book is never seen in his 
hand. It is amazing to see how totally ignorant 
these people are of the history and events of their 
own country. When I was in Bristol, I tried in 
vain to find out something about Hannah More, 
and I could not find an individual that knew that 
she lived there, or that had ever heard her name 
before. Of course there must be some people 
there who knew her personally, but the fact that 
I inquired in vain from shop to shop, and whor- 
ever | thought | would be most likely to get in- 
formation, shows the amazing ignorance of the 
people on general subjects, Ask these people a 
question, and they are sure of only one thing in 
reply, “l am sure I don’t know.” 

There are exceptions of course to this general 
remark, tere and there a business man is to 
be met with, who is possessed of general informa. 
tion, and some are very intelligent But the 
moss of them, like the agricultural Inborera, just 
understand the business to whieh they have been 
tralped, and know litthe elee, Of course the fer 
mer are superior to the lattor in intelligence, be 
cause they come in contact with others, and are 
in some degree je tled out ofa atate of abaolute 
stagnation, Aaa poops, 4 whole people, they 
are many, tery many degrecs below wa in point 
of intelligence 

And they have not the slightest Wea that we 
know anything exeopt what we have learned from 
tae eaten ated . % : 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


NUMBER XXXVII. 


YOUNG AND OLD ENGLAND—NATIONAL PASSIONS. 


Newc.stie, August 20, 1851. 

The philosopher, Franklin, being asked to des- 
ertbe the National characteristics of the English, 
replied, “they are a nation of horse-racers.””— 
This definition still remains a good one, horse- 
racing being a national passion, which pervades 
all classes, running down from the higher to the 
lower strata of society. Scarcely a week pisses, 
but a set race comes off in some parts of the 
kingdom, and all the railroads set in motion what 
are called their “excursion trains,” which carry 
passengers to and from the races for less than 
half the usual rates. 

The moral effect of these sports upon the peo- 

ple, may be judged of from the fact, that during 
the races at New Castle, a few weeks since, a hun- 
dred and sixty gold watches were picked from 
the pockets of the gentry present, a rather unu- 
sual number, it is true, but no occasion of the 
tort transpires, without being honored with large 
platoons of light-fingered gentry, who claim the 
privilege of being indulged in their idle sports, 
as well as their betters. And they probably 
justify themselves by the example set them by 
the latter, who take thousands from each other’s 
pockets, without returning any equivalent, by 
which multitudes are reduced to beggary, while 
they only take so comparatively trifling a thing 
as a gold watch, by which no one is probably in- 
jured. Butthe great, the wealthy and noble of 
the land, must have some way of murdering 
time, and the drivellers at their feet some way of 
giving expression to their admiration of them, if 
it is nothing more than standing at a respectful 
distance to see their horses run. 
_ But however true the above definition is, it is 
incomplete. It isequally true that the English 
are a nation of hunters; no one considers himself 
a complete man, who has not a pack of grey- 
hounds dangling at his heels, and that too, not- 
os the annual tax upon them,is a pound 
8 head. , 





Nothing more forcibly shows the national pas- 
sion for hounds and hunting, than the pictorial 
representations with which the walls of every sit- 
ting room in all the public houses are ornament- 
ed. Scarcely have I entered a public house, 
since I have been in the kingdom, without seeing 
framed pictures upon the walls, representing 
whole droves of hounds in pursuit of a hare, and 
followed by whole droves of horsemen with their 
coat tails flying in the wind, straight behind them, 
and their horses at the top of their speed, appa- 
rently doing their best to see which shall beat in 
the race. The same thing is evinced also by the 
devices upon the signs of the public houses, such, 
for instance, as ‘The Spotted Dog,” “‘The Grey- 
hound Inn,” “The Nag’s Head Inn,” &., &e. 

But the definition is still incomplete, and if [ 
were asked to designate one thing which has a 
greater prominence than any other, in the Na- 
tional characteristics of the English, [am by no 
means certain that should name either of the 
above. I rather think I should say, “They are 
a nation of beer drinkers.”” You have no con- 
ception of the quantity of beer, in the form of 
porter, ale, and stout, which is drank in this 
kingdom. Some conception of it may be formed 
from the fact, that about one-fourth of the land 
in the kingdom is annually devoted to barley cul- 
ture, and yet, the demand for barley is so great, 
that it bears about the same price as wheat. 

Go where you will, you are surrounded with 
beer shops and beer drinking. From morning 
till night, and from night until morning, it is 
is nothing but beer, beer, beer. Water, why they 
will stare with amazement, if you ask for it— 
What can the man want of water? Often have 
I been asked whether I would have hot water or 
cold, when | have inquired for it. They proba- 
bly took it for granted that I was going to call for 
some brandy or gin, as it is common to dilute 
them with hot water. As true as my pen is trac- 
ing these lines, I have not seen a drop of clear 
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water drank since I have been in the kingdom, 
except what 1 have drank myself. 

I have incidentally been let into some of the 
mysteries of beer-drinking in this kingdom, which 
have astounded me. I refer to the existence, all 
over the kingdom, of drinking clubs. My first 
clue to them was ol-tained on this wise. Wishing 
to visit a large farmer in the neighborhood of the 
city of York, I was told, that he had a son in the 
city, who kept a public house, and as it was mar- 
ket day, the old gentleman would be there. Call- 
ing upon the son, to inquire if his father would 
be in, he said he would certainly be there, as the 
Chickory club met there that day, and his father 
belonged to it. Chickory club! said I, what is 
that? ‘O, nothing, said he, only to meet, and 
take a glass.” The old gentleman came in due 
time, and after considerable conversation with 
him, 1 asked him about the Chickory club, but 
not being as frank as the son, he evaded a reply, 
turning the conversation upon the culture of 
chickory, which by the way, is a root that is ex- 
tensively raised here, and is used all over the 
kingdom instead of coffee, and by many prefer- 
red to it. 

A day or two afterwards, I stopped in the eve- 
ning at a public house for lodgings, and found it 
chuck full of gabbling beer-drinkers, and such a 
confusion of tongues! The lady apologized to 
me, and said it so happened that two clubs met 
there that night, but that she would give me a 
room on “the top of the house,” (the upper sto- 
ry) and thatI could lock myself in. So to the 
“top of the house” I went, and Jocked inyself up 
for the night. I had often before been through 
the same scenes, but did not understand the mys- 
tery. : ; 

There is one of these drinking houses in Lon- 
don, called, “Dr. Johnson’s Tavern,” being the 
same where the celebrated drinking club, compos- 
ed of himself, Pope, Dean Swift, &c., used to 
meet—a pretty example for the great moralist to 
set to his contrymen, aud one which they have 
not been slow tofollow. Thathouse is a perfect 
haunt for drinking clubs to this day. 

While I was in London, 1 went in company 
with a Leeds manufacturer, one evening, toa 
Chartist meeting, and although there were many 
noble republican sentiments broached, I found it 
to be little more than a drinking club, which met 
weekly for the purpose of ‘taking a glass.” 

And an indispensable accompaniment is the 
ipe, and here is another national passion, We 
ie been called “a nation of smokers,” but we 
cannot begin to smoke with this people, and that 
that too, notwithstanding tobacco costs three 
times as much as with us. You can scarcely go 
into a public house, but you will see a pile 


of pipes (stems two feet long) to the number of 


a score or two lying upon the table. However, 
the more respectable of the public houses, have, 
what they call “the smoking room.” 


ker is always a beer-drinker, and from the above 
description of beer-drinking, you may judge of 
the number of smokers. And never, since I 
have been in the kingdom have | been asked by 
a smoker if smoking was offensive to me. They 
will puff right in your face with the most perfect 
indifference, if they can get liberty from the land- 
lord to do so. While upon our passage over, the 
Captain (British) was in the habit of smoking in 
the cabin, very much to my annoyance. After 
having given him some ‘hints, which he disregar 
ded, 1 told him (what was true) that 1 was once 
traveling in company with a Turk in a stage 
coach, that the Turk commenced smoking a ci- 
gar, but perceiving that 1 was annoyed by it, in- 
quired if it was offensive to me,to which I re- 
plied, that I could stand it very well, when, quick 
as thought, he threw the cigar from him. “Well,” 
said he, ‘‘you make me out worse than a Turk, I 
can’t stand that,” and threw away his cigar. | 
hardly know whether this general disregard to the 
feelings of others, is to be attributed toa want 
of good manners, or to the fact, that smoking is 
so universal, that they think it cannot be offensive 
to any one, to the latter I presume, as_ they are 
characterized for good manners, beyond our own 
people, in most other respects. 

In connection with the above, it will not appear 
so strange, that mendicants in the street should 
have the face to beg money, avowedly ‘‘to get a 
little beer” and “tobacco.” I have had them 
plead with me for a penny for both these purpo- 
ses. They will put on a most dismal face, and 
say they have not had a drop of beer, nor a quid 
of tobacco that day, as though these things were 
indispensable to their existence. 

Nor will it seem so strange, that they turn 
night into day here, and day into night, twelve 
o'clock being a common hour for retiring in the 
towns, and about the middle of the forenoon the 
time for commencing business. 

Respectfully, Warren Isuam 


NUMBER XXXVIII. 


YOUNG AND OLD ENGLAND. 


LITERARY SNEERING. 


Newocastiz, August 20, 1851. 
i It is common for British authors to sneer al 
the uncouth expressions of our backwoodsmen, 
and to rake the kennels of vulgarity for expres 
sions which may serve the purpose of raising 4 
laugh against us as an illiterate people. “As ths 
Americans say,’’ is the sweeping generalit 
which they use on such oceasions,and with whic 
they make merry at our expense. These are ve- 
ry modest people indeed; they can taunt us with 
improprieties of language with wonderful self-com 
placency, while, at the same time, there are hun- 
dreds in these islands, who fairly murder the 
king’s English, where there is one in our cour 
try. Of the twenty-six millions of people whe 
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million who speak the English language with any 
degree of propriety, and most of them speak it 
most barbarously. 1 Jiave been amazed at the 
gross improprieties of language,which every where 
grate upon my ear. 


There are two causes which have contributed 
to this almost universal corruption of the lan- 
guage; first, the yeneral neglect of education; 
and second, the power of caste. That the gen- 
eral neglect of education should be followed by 
such barbarisins of the language, is no more than 
a levitimate consequence, and especially when 
combined with the other cause named, viz.: the 
influence of caste. 

In cur country, there is such a commingling 
of all classes, such constant transitions from one 
class to another, and the way upward in society 
is so entirely open to all, and is so constantly 
thronged by those who are pressing their way in- 
to the ranks of those above them, that the lower 
classes, even those whose education is most lim- 
ited, are ambitious to emulate those above them 
iz the propricties of language. But far different 
is the case here. The way upward in society here 
is a narrow way, and beset with difficulties, inso- 
much that the mass of the people never think of 
rising from the condition in which they were 
born, and no aspirations of that sort ever take 
possession of their hearts, or disturb the even 
tenor of their humble career. The power of caste 
is all but as strong here as in India. Hence, 
while in our country there is a good degree of 
uniformity of language among all classes in the 
same section of country, there are here as many 
different dialects, in the same locality, as there 
tre classes of people, there being no motive a- 
mong the lower orders to imitate the higher, in 
the proprieties of speech. 


The few who are educated, speak a uniform 
language, and are perfectly intelligible to any A- 
merican, but it is exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand the orders below them,or to make out their 
meaning, and what is surprising, the people of 
4ifferent counties, localities in near neighborhood 
to each other, often have barbarisms, each so pe- 
culiarly their own, that they find it difficult to 
converse intelligibly with each other. I have 
often given up in despair all efforts to understand 
them, partly from the peculiar brogue in which 
they speak, and partly from the improper use of 
language. 

I will enumerate a few instances out of hun- 
dreds. 
word night, zeet; the word cold, cowld, and the 
letter O is generally pronounced so, as owld, 
howld, &c., for o/d, hold, &c. They take the 
consonant & from the beginning of a word to 
which it belongs, as ham, for instance, and put it 
toa word to which it does not belong, as Eng- 
land, for instance,and pronounce the one ’am,and 
the cther england. The word come, they pro- 


inhabit these islands, I do not believe there is one 


tion, and some fre very intelligent. 


nounce coom; the word sun, soon; and so on to 
the end of the chapter. 

And with all these gross improprieties of 
speech constantly sounding in their ears, these 
exquisites have the impudence to make them- 
selves merry over the comparatively few devia- 
tions from correct language and correct pronun- 
ciation to be anet with upon our side of the At- 
lantic. Shame upon them! shame! shame! 

Among all classes, those who speak properly 
and those who do not, there is greater rapidity 
of speech than with us. They “jabber” almost 
like the French. 

Closely allicd to this subject is that of the gen- 
eral want of information among nearly every class 
of people. I have spoken of the general igno- 
rance of the laboring classes,technically so called. 
But ignorance is by no means confined to the 
boor who plods in the field, or stands at the loom, 
[t is general among what may be called the in- 
dustrial classes, not exactly to the same extent. 
[ have been amazed at the ignorance of the shop- 
keepers in London,and throughout England. You 
might go from shop to shop till you drop down,in 
the city of London, without being able to elicit 
information upon subjects with which every 
school-boy in America is familiar. The truth is, 
that whatever a boy is put to as an occupation, to 
that and nothing else his attention is directed,and 
the same exclusiveness characterizes him thro’ 
life, as though his very life itself’ depended upon 
it. Such a thing as a book is never seen in his 
hand. It is amazing to see how totally ignorant 
these people are of the history and events of their 
own country. When I was in Bristol, I tried in 
vain to find out something about Hannah More, 
and I could not find an individual that knew that 
she lived there, or that had ever heard her name 
before. Ofcourse there must be some people 
there who knew her personally, but the fact that 
[ inquired in vain from shop to shop, and wher- 
ever | thought | would be most likely to get in- 
formation, shows the amazing ignorance of the 
people on general subjects. Ask these people a 
question, and they are sure of only one thing in 
reply, “I am sure J don’t know.” 

There are exceptions of course to this general 
remark. Here and there a business man is to 
be met with, who is possessed of general informa- 
But the 
mass of them, like the agricultural laborers, just 


understand the business to which they have been 
trained, and know little else. 
mer are superior to the latter in intelligence, be- 
The word hay is pronounced hy; the| cause they come in contact with others, and are 
in some degree jostled out of a state of absolute 
stagnation. 
are many, tery many degrees below us in point 
of intelligence. 


Of course the for- 


As a people, a whole people, they 


And they have not the slightest idea that we 


know anything except what we have learned from 
them. 


Do our armies gain victories? It is be 
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cause they were manned with their soldiers. Dg 
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our mechanics and manufacturers excel in any|By the way, I used the word passion in rather a 
particular? It is either because they were ori-|ioose way, in speaking of the prevailing national 
yinaliy from England, or because Englishmen) propensities which exert an all-controliing inilu- 
have taught them; and so on through the whole) ence upon this people—the term appetite being 
routine. At the end ofa long colloquy on this| more appropriate, especially in speaking of beer 
subject, one of them said to me, ‘Well, it will; and tobacco. 
be a long time before your vessels can come up| | predicate the above estimate of the propor- 
to ours in sailing”? [told him we had beaten) tion of land devoted to barley culture in this 
them already, and showed him his ignorance on} kingdom, upon the fuet, that the four-course sys- 
that subject, at which he seemed very much sur-|tem of rotation generally prevails here, and 
prised. ‘They think that a hundred years hence, | that barley is one of the four crops depended up- 
we will begin to be something, if nothing hap-/on in the system. Now take this fact in connee- 
pers to us, but that as yet we are rude, and but | tion with the fact that the mass of the people find 
little advanced in the arts of life. These are the |it difficult to get bread to satisfy their hunger,and 
impressions of a large class regarding us. There | what a story does it tell! Add to this, that the 
is another class, who are much biased in our fa-| poor creatures thus contract an appetite for beer, 
vor, and have exalted ideas of our institutions and | which overpowers hunger itself, and must be 
our progress, and these constitute the more intel-| gratified, though their families starve—and starve 
ligent of the middle class. they must, or go to the poor-house, upon the al- 
‘The class above named, who show such palpa-| most starvation wages which they get, if but a 
ble ignorance of our country, its institutions and | small proportien of them is devoted to beer-drink- 
its progress, are loud-mouthed in praise of every- | rhere is no end to the wretchedness which 
thing british, and especially Briush liberty, the} is thus created in this kingdom. Temperance ef- 
sound of which is the most they know about it./ forts have accomplished but little as yet in stay- 
They are satisfied with small favors in this line.|ing the torrent. 
Whaut a boast they have made of the triumph of 


ing. 


Ks : 1 Ol) I have spoken of the power of caste, anu given 
the feudal Barons over King John, in obtaining | some illustrations of it, but there is a striking one 
the Magaa Charta, which they call the citadel| which occurs to me just now. One day there 
of their rights, and what a flourish their histori-| came into the public heuse where | put up in 
ans make about it, notorious as is the fact, that} London, a man who called for a lunch for him- 
the Barons kept the whule loaf to themselves,and | self and two others. When the bill was present: 
gave the people only the crumbs from their table. | ed, it so far exceeded the man’s expectations, that 
And yet they lick the very foot which is placed! he hesitated to pay it. He was a very respecta- 





upon their necks. 

Some allowance is to be made for these things 
The political institutions of the country were form- 
ed in ages gone by,when no one knew any better, 
and the gvod and the bad have become so intertwi- 
ned in the very framework of the government, a 
thorough expurgation ofi!s ungenial elements could 
not be effected without endangering the whole 
structure, and multitudes, who abominate many 
of its features, quietly submit to it on that ac- 
eount. And for the class spoken of above, who 
reverence everything belonging to it, it may be 
said that it is the country of their birth, and that 
here is the spot where they were raised, and a- 
round which their local affections revolve, and 
with which is connected all that they hold dear 
en earth 


Respectfully, Warren spam. 





NUMBER XXXIX, 


YOUNG AND OLD ENGLAND. 


ODDS AND ENDS, 


Newcast.e, August 21, 1851. 

I will devote this letter to scraps and miscella- 
nies, which could not conveniently come into a 
regular communication. 

1 have said that about one-fourth the land in 
England is devoted to barley culture, to supply 

“the demands of the national appetite for beer— 


| bly dressed man, and Lendon was his place of 
residence, but it seems he had, by some blunder, 
got into a house of a little higher order than he 
had been aceustomed to. Well, after some dis- 
pute, the landlord charged him outright with be- 
ing “a chop-house customer,” as he contended for 
chop-house prices, and told him he wanted noth- 
ing to do with him, and he had no business at his 
house. That was a hard one, and the man sat as 
mute as though he had been knocked stiff, for a 
full half hour, Charged with being a chop-house 
‘customer, and the evidence of it thrown right in 
|his face, in the presence of the two friends whom 
|he had been treating—why, the poor man could 
hardly hold up his head at all, much less utter a 
jword. Finally he pulled out his purse, and paid 
ithe money, and left the house. 
Chop-house—chop-house! thought 1; what is 
ia chop-house? I had often seen the sign “Chop- 
house,” as I had passed along the streets, and J 
was stimulated by this queer colloquy to explore 
and discover, if possible, to what gradation of rank 
jthey belonged, Well, I found that they were of 
| the highest order of eating houses, (and drinking 
too, as a matter of course,) where the nicest 
steaks, and rounds of lamb, mutton, &c., are 
served up. 
But it so happened, and queerly enough too, 
that while I was carrying on this investigation, | 
; heard.a man charge another with being a tap-room 
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customer,which seemed to have about as stunning 
an eifect upon him, as the chop-house charge had 
upon the other. 

Tap-room—tap-room! what is a tap room? 
thought [, resolving meanwhile to find out. Well, 
I set myself about it, and as the result, [ found 
that it was about the same thing, only of a lower 
order, with prices to correspond. 

Every man here belongs tosome class. It is 
class, class, class, and nothing but class. They 
have the first, second,third,fourth,and fifth classes 
of cars upon the railroads, and a man would be 
greatly mortified to be found in a class below his 
proper rank, (unless he is ircog.,) nor does he 
have the presumptivn to aspire higher. And on 
some of the rvads, [ have seen “Working Man’s 

Jar” in large capitals. Putting on a serious 
face, [ said, upon one occasion, to a gentleman 
standing by, “I suppose, sir, I must take that car, 
(pointing to the Working Man’s Car,) as [ call 
myself a working man.” ‘Ihe man, seeing that 
J looked serious, stared in amazement, and ex- 
claimed, “You a working man!” “Yes,” said I, 
“fT am. strange as you may think of it.” 

I have spoken of the importance which is at- 
tached to character here. Domestic servants 
must come with “a character” in their hands, which 
their previous employer has given them. The 
candidate for the situation of a policeman must 
come with a five years’ character in his pocket; 
and soall around the house. I have often noticed 
signs to shops, with these words, “established 
twenty-five years,” or thirty, or forty years, as the 
ease might be, and in one instance, I observed an 
eighty years character upon a sign, which appear- 
ea to be itself well on in years. 

Now if any one takes these things to be an in- 
dex of general good character among the people 
of this country, he has profited but little from the 
schoding he has had in human nature hitherto.— 
Comnon sense would draw directly the contrary 
inference. Does not all this parade about char- 
acter slow, upon the very face of it, that it is 
scarce? Why is all this particularity necessary, 
if there be not a superabundance of rogues in the 
market? And the fact is notorious, that with all 
the excellent people they have here, England 
swarms with the most desperate characters. Take 
one fact on their own admission. ‘There are, du- 
ring the Exhibition, twenty-six thousand cabs and 
omnibuses in use, and a large proportion of them 
have two drivers each, one set for the day, and 
another for the night. A law has teen Jately 
passed, in view cf their general bad character, for- 
bidding the propretors of these vehicles to em- 
ploy drivers who eannot bring characters from 
two responsible persons, and forbidding any one 
to run a cab on his ovn account, unless he coin- 
plies with this requisiton, ‘Lhe Times, in con- 
gratulating the commutity upon the passage of 
this law, stigmatizes thee tens of thousands of 
drivers as a set of despeadoes, with here and 
there an exception, So fhgrant have been their 


enormities, that the Great Western Railway Co. 
have made a selection of about a hundred and fif- 
ty out of the whole number, whom alone they al- 
low to take away passengers from their London 
station. 

And yet these men are probably as good as the 
average of the ciass to which they belong, and 
from which they were taken at random. 

The records of the police courts show a fearful 
amount of crime notwithstanding the almos: cer- 
tainty of detection under the new police system. 

I was told by an HKngiishman, a feilow-passen- 
ger across the Atlantic, that there were few hum- 
bugs in England, as compared with the United 
States; that { could, as a general thing, depend 
en what was told me, and need not be in much 
fear of imposition. But I am satisfied that there 
is quite as much roguery here as in my own 
country, and far more desperation of character. 
| There is just the same evasion of law by failing 
| firms of manufacturers and merchants, by shift- 
ing property from their hands, as with us, just 
the same breaches of trust, and using dishonora- 
ble means to get possession of property, and just 
as much reckless running in debt. Two manu- 
facturers informed me, that in the course of thirty 
years’ business, they had lost by bad debts, as 
much as they have saved. I said to one of them, 
that as they imprisoned for debt here, I should 
have supposed they would be able to collect in 
most cases. He replied, that if a man was dispo- 
sed to be dishonest, it would, in general, cosi 
more trouble and expense to collect, than the 
debt was worth, and after all, probably it would 
not be recovered. 

And on the score of general disregard of the 
Sabbath, they are far ahead of us. The Great 
Western Railway Company always select the 
Sabbath for pleasure excursion trains,taking from 
five hundred to a thousand persons, a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty miles into the coun- 
jtry, and the Thames swarms with living be- 
lings every Sabbath, going up and down the river 
in their cockle-shell steamboats, upon pleasure 
excursions. I see it estimated in the Times, that 
there were two hundred thousand persons upon 
the Thames last Sabbath. 

Respectfully, Warren Isnam. 


NPTES FROM SCOTLAND, 
NUMBER XL. 


GREENOCK—PAISLEY—KILBIRNIE, 


EGGLETON CASTLE, 


Kitwiyine, (Ayreshire,) Sept. 16, 1851. 
Taking a steamer at Glasgow, | was soon Jand- 
ed at Greenock, the distance being about twenty- 
three miles, and the country along Clydesdale 
pleasant. But the river—the river; it was not 
the same thing it was a few days before, not at 
all—quite another affair, Then it was narrow, 





very, but now it had grown into quite a shees of 
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water, making quite a respectable show of width. 
The tide was now in full flow, whereas then it 
was at its ebb, and this made the difference.— 
Greenock is situated near the mouth of the Clyde. 

At Greenock I was much indebted to the po- 
lite attentions of Alexander Rogers, Esq., (broth- 
er of Andrew Rogers, Esq., of Oakland county, 
Mich.,) who is, or has been engaged in the ship- 
ping and dry goods business. The place contains 
about forty thousand inhabitants, and parts of it 
are very pleasant. _It is dependent for its pros- 
perity upon the shipping interest and sugar refi- 
neries. Not less than sixteen large establish- 
ments are devoted to the latter business, and im- 

,mense fortunes are said to have been made from 
it. 

The Cunard steamers were built here, and two 
additional ones for the same line are now upon 
the stocks. Ship-building seems to be carried 
on quite extensively, both here and at Glasgow. 

Greenock has the honor of having given birth 
to the celebrated Watt, the inventor of the steam 
engine. A statue to his memory has been pla- 
ced in the public library, at the expense of the 
citizens of the place. It is said to be a well ex 
ecuted likeness, and shows him to have been a 
man of superior intellect. 

Greenock can boast of no castle overlooking 
the town and all the surrounding country, hut in 
place of a castle, it has a cemetery thus elevated, 
and thus looking down upon town and country, 
the prospect from its summit being very exten- 
sive, picturesque, and beautiful, in every di:ee- 
tion, while the rural aspect which has been im- 
parted to it, gives it a charming appearance. 

In the old burying-ground, in the lower part 
of the town, among other monuments, stands one 
which is conspicuous above all the rest; it was 
erected by the citizens of the place to the memo- 
ry of Burns’ “Highland Mary,” within a few 
years. Mr. Rogers informed me that the chief 
officers of the city (of whom I believe he was 
one) officiated upon the occasion of laying the 
corner stone, and that the enclosure, which is 
quite spacious, was crowded to its full capacity 
with interested spectators. She died here, while 
sojourning with an aunt. 

Taking the cars at Greenock, I proceeded to 
Paisiey,a city of sixty thousand inhabitants,which 
brought me within six miles of Glasgow again, 
Paisley lying three or four miles south of the 
river. This place is supported mainly by its 
cotton and silk manufactures. Here too [ found 
a cemetery high up on a towering height, which 
overlooked the city, and the country to a great 
distance. A great expenditure has been made 
Rpon it, in the way of terracing it, laying it off 
in plats, surrounded by grave) walks,and planted 
to shrubbery and flowers of various descriptions. 

I found that the two trees which I admired 
most in the Glasgow botanic gardens, were the 
ones most freely selected to adorn the grounis, 
and to stand as mementos of affection over the 


graves of the departed, viz.: the Yew and the 
Juniper, both of them being, I should say, rather 
of the Fir tribe order. They grow very much 
alike; not a limb is to be seen from top to bot- 
tom, nothing but foliage, which in the Yew is a 
dark, very dark green, and in the Juniper, a very 
light, silvery, shining green, variegated with oth- 
er shades, according as one side or the other of 
the leaves is presented to view. Not only are 
they alike in showing no limbs, but in shape, the 
tops generally coming to a point, in the form of 
a cone, and the bottums also, the middle bilging 
out. 

There were a great variety of other beautiful 
trees upon the grounds, as the Arbor Vite, Cy- 
presses, many varieties of Fir, &c., &c. Indeed 
its rural beauties were certainly of a very high 
order. 

From Paisley I came by railway to Ayreshire, 
and first to Kilbirnie, which is famous for its iron 
works, Airdrie being the only place in Scotland 
which excels it. The extent of these works here 
may be judged of from the fact that about four 
thousand miners are employed in the parish, be 
side the multitude employed about the furnaces, 
as 1 was informed by a gentleman connected 
with the works. | He represented the condition 
of the miners as being wretched in the extreme. 
|{n the first place, he said none but desperate men 
would vo into the mines at all, and it was distress» 
ing to be necessitated to witness their shameless- 
ness and degradation, and it seemed impossible 
to bring any regenerating and elevating influen- 
ces to bear upon them. Formerly they paid 
their wages once a weck,then once in two weeks, 
and now only once a month, having made tbe 
change beeanse the poor creatures must have @ 
considerable time to devote to dissipation ater 
each payment, and when they were puid so often, 
hut little work could be gotten out of them. And 
now, after receiving their month’s wages on a 
Saturday night, not one of them woul¢ go to 
work again till the next Thursday or Friday. 

I asked him if he thought it were withm 
bounds to suppose that there were a nillion of 
men engaged in the mines in the Unied King 
dom. He said he thought it was. Only think 
ef it—a million of men in the awful condition of 
the four thousand above described,aad they hus 
bands and fathers for the most pari! 

He said the iron stone here was of a different 
character somewhat from what it was at Airdrie, 
there being less coal in its composition, and more 
iron, It required an intermixture of coal to burn 
it before removal, and when thus burned, it yield 
ed from seventy to eighty percent. of iron. ‘The 
burning at the pit‘eos¢s little as the coal is taken 
from the same pit, so that « is about the samp 
thing as taking ore from is bed, yielding from 
seventy to eighty per cent of iron. 

I should have said, thit from Paisley, and im 
deed frum Glasgow to Ailbirnie, and onward to 





Rilwinning,which is tyenty-five miles from Glas 
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gow, { passed through a beautiful farming coun- 
try diversified not only by fields of different hue, 
but by gentle slopes, delightful vales, and rece- 
ding highlands—large banis of “shearers,” before 
whom the wheat and oat fields were falling, here 
and there presenting themselves, while the inter- 
vening pastures were alive with flocks and herds, 
the latter ef which consisted of the sleek and 
comely Ayreshire cattle, than which no breed 
furnishes so profitable a cow for the dairy. 1 
have eaten no such cheese in the kingdom,or out 
of the kingdom, as { ate at Mr. Blatr’s, a noted 
farmer near Kilwinning. 

While at Kilwinning, I visited Eggleton Cas- 
tle, a mile or two distant, where I was most cor- 
dially reecived by his Lordship, who is about 37 
yea.s of age, and is rather intelligent. He had 
many questions to ask about our country and its 
institutions, but manifestly did not like the idea of 
our going ahead of Great Britain, ase told him 
we should at no distant day. 

Surrounding the Castle (which is a magnifi- 
cent structure of stone) isa park, containing six 
or seven hundred acres, with scattering trees,ma- 
ny of them large and venerable, mostly, I should 
think, horse-chestnut,and in this park were three 
or four hundred deer feeding, ali fat and sleek — 
Tley were much tamer than a flock of sheep.— 
We approached within a very few yards ofa 
flock of bucks, when they all suddewly lifted up 
their heads, surmounted with their enormous 
horns, (which are now in their glory,) presenting 
a most majestic array, but did not stir, and as 
we retired, they resumed their nibbling. They 
ran out through the winter, but are fed with hay. 
While | was there, one of the bucks got into a 
back room of the Castle, from which, however,he 
made a hasty retreat, upon a back door being o- 
pened. They were afraid to enter the door he 
went in at, lest, in his fright, he should hit them 
with ais tremendous horns. 


The gardens, bgth vegetable and flower, are 
very beautiful. About the first thing which at- 
tracted ray attention, was the Pine Apple plants 
in full bearing, two large glass houses being filled 
with them. The plant resembles the Flag, only 
its leaves ere thick and fleshy,branching out from 
the rovt in every direction, there being no stalk, 
except a very short one in the middle, on which 
the apple grows. The two edges of the leaves 
turn up, making the inner or upper surface con. 
cave, and the ovter or lower surface convex, and 
are serrated. 

Another large glass house was occupied by 
the Passion Fruit vine, the fruit hanging thick 
from the vine overtead,as it crept along the roof, 
and resembles, in size and shape, the Egg Plum, 
but it was green. What are its qualities J had 
no opportunity of knowing,but it is said to be good. 

There were a great many other rare plants and 
flowers, but I cannot name them here. Twelve 
gardeners are employed under the head garden- 


This is the Castle where Burns found his 
“Hivhland Mary,” she being employed in some 
capacity about it. It used to be called Montgom- 
ery Castle. 

“Ye banks and braes and streams around 
The castle of Montgomery,” &e. 


Respectfully, Warren Isuam. 


NOTES FROM IRELAND, 
NUMBER XLL 


FLAX CULTURE. 


SOUTCHING MILL FOR DRESSING FLAX. 


Newry, Sept. 21, 1851. 

The whole north of Ireland is very much devo- 
ted to flax culture, there being a great demand 
for the article, to supply the linen manufactories, 
a greater portion of it being spun at the large es- 
tablishments in Belfast, and the yarn thence dis- 
tributed over the country, and woven by the 
peasants at their homes, (by hand, with the fly- 
shuttle,) who earn,upon an average, about a shil- 
ling sterling per day. 

Having heard theie scutching mills (machines 
for breaking and cleaning oc dressing flax) spoken 
of, I had quite a curiosity to see one operate, and 
as we were passing one yesterday, I left my seat 
upon the coach, and giving my “luggage”’ (bag- 
gage) in charge to the driver, directed my steps 
towards it, and although [ had a mile or two to 
walk for it, 1 did net repent it. 


i 











[ We here give an engraving of a part of the 
machinery, which is sufficiently described below.] 

I was greatly interested in the operation of this 
simple machine, for simple it certainly is, and yet 
it operates to a charm. Just imagine an iron 
shaft, say 48 feet long, which serves as the 
axle of twelve, not exactly wheels, but spokes of 
wheels, (or wheels, all but the felloes,) only there 
are but five spokes, or arms to each, which are 
bolted to an iron hub, (which is itself so flat as 





er, 


almost to be a little wheel, which hub is fitted and 
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fastened to the shaft, like the wheels of a railway | the adjustment of parts, or they will not work 
car to its axle, there being twelve in number,and } well. Simple as it is, and perfectly as it works, 
four feet apart, more or jess. ‘To the end of each | when made right, I am told that it is very com- 
of the spokes, or arms, or rather, upon the end of| mon for them to turn out failures, owing to some 
each, are bolted the “swingle knives’—that is| want of exact adaptation, which has served in 
ail. tis driven by either water or steam power, | some degree to bring discredit upon them, with- 
which cairics the knives around with tremendous | gut just cause. 
velocity. A bout one inch distant from the knives,| When they are made right, as in this case, 
on one side of each wheel, is a sort of partition! there is as little waste as in hand-dressing, and 
plank wall, say two anda half or three feet high, | then only think of the difference in the quantity 
covered on the side next to the wheel, and over! cleaned. About fifteen men were required to 
the tep, with zine, or some other metal. Across} operate this mill, which would give one hundred 
this the operator holds a handful of flax, (which | pounds to each man, and if this isan object, and 
has ! ecn broken,) turns it over,then changes ends, | certainly it is, in a country where labor is cheap, 
and turns it, and in quicker time than I have ta-| how much more of an object would it be in a coun- 
ken to describe the process, it is done, ready for|try such as ours, where labor is dear—that is,on 
the next man to take, who opens it, turning it in-|the supposition that our people should think it 
side out, and submits it to a similar operation, worth their while to embark in the business. 
: Oe ae alll wo mm, 
vine pi pe - nate Pe An acre of good flax here, will yield about a 
ere twelve wheels, or ‘sets of knives, (which are) tnousand pounds which, at ten cents a pound, 
- ar rial ti os of roe heing employed is one hundred dollars, or twenty pounds sterling, 
fathead coat a ot pt pa “ay ve | which is about their average product—that is,from 
one operation. Such a mill will dress about fif- | swabgsidly abre alone. Generally speaking,they 
; bia : have not been in the habit of saving the seed, as 
teen hundred pounds per day. Phe price for lit injures the quality of the fibre to Jet it stand un- 
dressing—that is,breaking and cleaning—is about |i) ihe seed is ripe. But I learned from a Mr. 
a cent and a half per pound. Charter, an intelligent Scotch farmer setiled here, 
that he had a way of saving the seed, without de- 
teriorating the quality of the fibre. He pulls it, 
after the heads are turned, but while the fibre is 
yet green,and immediately divests it of the heads 
by drawing it through a row of spikes, so near to- 
gether that they will take off the heads,which are 
spread and dried, and by passing an iron roller o- 
ver them, the seed comes from the bolles. In 
this way, both the seed and the fibre are preserv- 
ed in their full perfection, whereas, if the bolles 
were suffered to remain upon the flax, even pull- 
ed when the fibre is green, elements wouid be 
drawn from the fibre, which would make it less 
soft and oily, at the same time that their not be- 
ing thus drawn upon in perfecting the seed, does 
not seem to deteriorate its value. Flax seed here 
s is twelve shillings sterling per bushel, and Mr. 
But preparatory to this is the breaking appara- | Charter told me that five pounds sterling per a- 
tus, which consists simply of three cast iron cyl-|cre were added to the aggregate avails by saving 
jnders, about three fect long, lying one over the {the seed. 
other, the middle one being about a third larger; But there is still a troublesome process in flax 
than the other two, their surfaces being fluted, or | culture,which remains to be noticed, viz.: that of 
rather plowed or grooved out, and fitting into|r tting. In our country, so far as my observation 
each other as they turn. ‘The flax is drawn in| goes, it is deemed sufficient to sp, zad it upon t he 
between the two upper ones, and just as it is com- ground, and let it lie, with perhays some turning, 
. ing through, it meets, upon the opposite side, ajuntil it is rotted, so that in dyzssing, the shives 
smooth, concave surface, which turns the forward | will part from the fibre. But,; seems necessary, 
ends down, and causes it to be drawn in between | in order to impart the right scat of quality to the 
the two lower cylinders, and of course it comes) fibre for manufacturing pu)yoses, that it should 
vut upon the same side where it was putin, and it}be water-rotted, and grousd-rotted too. It is 
is now ready for scutching,the one breaking ma-| water-rotted here just as we water-rot hemp, and 
chine operaiing fast enough to supply the six|after lying in the water from eight to fifteen days, 
dressing machines. more or less, according to the warmth of the 
Altogether it is a very interesting operation, | weather, &c., it is taken out, and spread upon the 
and rendered especially so by its great simplicity; | ground, where it remains two or three weeks, 
and yet] am told that great nicety is required in| more or less, when it is ready for the machine. 
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I have no doubt ero our p idldinidex and dad of 


our soil, is admirably adapted to flax culture, nor 
can there be a doubt that its cultivation would be 
profitable, and especially will it become so if M. 
Chaussen’s discovery,which would make it a good 
substitute for cotton, and to some extent for: silk 
too,should turn out to be as valuable as he claims. 
Some specimens of the cloth were on exhibition 


at the Crystal Palace, which were very beautiful, 
and steps have recently been taken in this coun- 


try to investigate the merits of the discovery. 

According to this discovery, if I understand it, 
the whole process of bre: aking and dressing is dis. 
pensed with, or rather the latter. In the first 
place, it must be bruised, probably somewhat af- 
ter the fashion it is by this machine, preparatory 
to dressing, as above described. It is then boiled 
in soda, which cleanses it of the glutinous and 
other injurious matters that adhere to, or inhere 
inthe fibre. After which it is immersed in acid 
water, the chemical action of which upon the so- 
da, &c., creates such a turmoil, such a tearing and 
rending, that the entire mass of tibre is so cotton- 
ized and silkified, that the fabric made from it 
hears no small resemblance to cotton and silk,hav- 
ing somewhat of the softness and warmth of the 
gue, and the gloss of the other. Such itis claim- 
ed to be, but further trial is neces ssary to settle the 
merits of the discovery, and its claims to consid- 
eration. 


Klax has generally been considered an exhaust- 
ing crop, but without any good reason, as [ con- 
ceive. If I mistake not, its analysis shows that 
it draws largely upon the atmosphere for its sus- 
tenance. L asked Mr. C. if he considered it an 
exhausting crop, and he replied that he did not. 

The flax crop requires a rich, yr loam, but 
does not require to be highly manured, by appii- 
cations made directly to it. ‘The land is fa ared 
for it here, just as it is prep: ared for wheat. For 
instance, suppose a sod is broken up, fetes pas- 
ture or meadow, ) preparatory to a green crop, 
(whichis either petatoes,turnipso beans.) Barn- 
yard manure is applied at che rate of thirty or 
forty tons to the acre,the green crop is put in and 
taken off, and then, without any additional appli- 
cation, either wheat or flax is sown, as the suc- 
ceeding crop, and the land is regarded as equally 
in condition for either. But our stronger soils 
would be injured pnrescie rather -_— benefited, 
by so large an applicat at is,for 
a succeeding crop of either wheat or flax. Of 
course the difference in the condition of the soils 
of the two countries, is to be taken into account. 
I have no doubt that some of our lands would 
produce excellent flax, with very little manuring, 
tuough as much should be applied as can be with- 
out absolute i injury to the erop. 

As a matter of course, the flax crop can never 
so far become a staple as to supersede our’ other 
great staple agricultural products, nor is it desira- 
ble that it should. At the utmost, only a few a- 
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so far as extent of ground which it occupies, is 
concerned, it can never enter very largely into a 
system of rotation. But it would serve to intro- 
dues variety into the produets of our farmers,and 
to multiply the dependencies upon whieh they 
might fall back in case of necessity, and at-the 
same time, I apprehend that in sotid profit, this 
crop, if properly and economically m imaged, will 
not yield the palm to any other. At all events,t 
should like to see the attention of some of our a- 
blest farmers turned to it, sufficiently at least to 
test its claims to consideration. At the same 
time, | can readily conveive, that attempts at its 
culture may be so unskiifully and ignorguily 
made, as iv bring discredit upon it without just 
cause. No man should undertake it, especially 
on an extended scale, without being well inform- 
ed on the subject. 
Respecifully, 


Warren Isuam. 





NUMBER XLII. 


THE IRISH AND ENGI LISH TENANTRY, &o 


Newry, Sept. 29, 1851. 

Tenantry in Ireland is one thing, and in Eng- 
land and Scotland quite another thing. Here, as 
a general thing, the tenant only occupies a few 
acres, more or less, according to his ability to cul- 
tivate it with his own labor, whereas ‘here farm- 
ing is gone into for the purpose of making g money 
out of the labor of others, while the farmer him- 
self, in most instances, does little or nothing — 
t] Sometimes he even employs a bailiff, or overseer; 
and as all the profit he realizes is made out of the 
labor of others, and as little profit would result if 
fair wages were given, therefure, to secure the 
end, the wages of the laborer are kept as near to 
the starvation point as possible, without reaching 
it.  Itis a settled point, that the farmer must 
have his profits, and be enabled to keep up quite 
a style in his family, whatever may become of the 
laborer and his family—a point which is fully 
conceded and acquiesced in by the poor, famished | 
laborer bimself, who has not a sufficient remnant 
of humanity leftin him, to feel that he is oppress- 
ed, or hardly dealt by. He is looked upon by the 
master in the same light with his cattle, so far as 
his relative position to himself is cot ncerned, just 
as the slaves of the South are, regarded by their 
misters. He does not, it is true, claim him as 
property, but he claims all he can earn, over and 
above a bare subsistence, and when he has worn 
his life out in faithful service, the poor creature 
is turned off in his old age, to end his days in the 
poor-house. 
In lreland, as I said, the case is different, tho’ 
in some respects, no better. But say what they 
will of the degradation of the [rish, the Irish ag- 
ricultural laborer is many degrees above the Eng- 
lish in intelligence. Had the Ene alish agricultuy 
ral laborer emigrated to our country, as the lrish 
has, and had we based our judgment of the Eng- 





cres can be cultivated by any singie farmer, and 


lish people upon them,as we have based our judg- 
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ment of the Irish unon the knowledge we have 
of the laboring classes they have sent, England 
would take rank far below Ireland in our estima- 
tion. And the fact that Irish laborers have em- 
igrated, and English laborers have not, is itself 
conclusive proof of their superiority,the latter not 
having manhood enouvh left to think of such a 
thing, nor spirit enough to execute it. 

But here comes up a cas? in point. A gentle- 
man now at my elbow, (Mr. Jeffrey,) from Lon- 
don, to whom [, a moment ago, expressed the 
conviction above recorded, in regard to the supe- 
riority of the Irish to the English agricultural la- 
borer, in reply, said it was true, and went on to 
corroborate it from the results of his own obser- 
vation, made in the course of extensive travels in 
both countries. | Among the anecdotes he has 
related, illustrative of the fact, I select the follow- 
ing: After remarking that the Irish hod-men in 
London, were far superior to the English hod- 
men in intelligence, he said that upon the occa- 
sion of an important religious meeting at St. Paul’s 
Church, nine or ten years ago, he attended, in 
part to get sight of Prince Albert, who had just 
then come into the country, and this was one of| 
his first appearances in public. He said that he 
had a position near the carriage, when Prince 
Albert entered it on leaving the church, and no 
sooner had he got himself seated,than there came 
up to the side of the carriage, one of these Lon- 
don [rish laborers, addressing himself very re- 
spectfully to the Prince, in the following strain: 
“And when will it please your honor to visit us 
in‘our own country?” He remarked that Prince 
Albert did not seem to understand him, not then 
being very faniliar with English; but it was said, 
he remarked, with all the simplicity, cordiality, 
and apparent sincerity imaginable. Nota labor- | 
ing man in ail England, would have “the pluck” 
to do the like. He went on to give many other 
instances, and not a few illustrative of the stupid- 
ity of the English agricultural laborers, one of 
which was, that i in Wiltshire, the top of a steeple 
had fallen, and these ignorant creatures were 
made to believe that it could be caused to grow 
up again by manuring it well atthe root! Wheth- 





er such was the fact or not,the circumstance that} 
such stories are told, shows in what light the in-| 
tellectual condition of these people is regarded in| 
their own country. And if Irish labore.s are 
considered degraded as compared with our on, 
by the same standard of judging, the English la- 
borer will sink below the Irish, as much below 
as the Irish does below the American. The 
Scotch laborer is also far above the English. 

I have said that the Irish farmers generally oc 
cupy no more land than they can cultivate with 





their own labor. I say generally, for in some in- 
stances, they occupy from forty to a hundred a-| 
cres, and have te hire more or less help; but! 
there is no such systein of tenantry here as in 
England and Scotland. The Irish peasaniry | 
generally occupy but a few acres each, say from 


five to shitter. wilh they ni rent directly from the 
landlord, and in the north of Ireland especially, 
they got along very comfortably until the failure 
of the potato crop, and even under that calamity, 
they suffered but little, in comparison with those 
in the south, as they have other dependencies in 
the flax crop and the linen manufacturing. 

But still, even in the north of Ireland, after 
paying their enormous rents and taxes, they have 
had little or nothing left, and of course are kept 
in poverty. And to aggravate the evil, north and 
south, their landlords, feeling above living in Ire- 
land, have resided in England, and have thus 
drawn all the money paid for rents, out of the 
country, to support their idle pageantry in and a- 
bout London. ‘Thus in the extravagant rents 
squandered in England, the very life-blood of the 
country has been sucked out. Nor was this all. 
To keep up their extravagance in that country, 
even their extiavagant rents were fuund to be in- 
sufficient, and to supply the deficiency, their es- 
tates here have been mortgaged from time to 
time, until at last it has been found necessary to 
pass an act of Parliament, authorizing their sales 
and establish a court, called “the encumbered es- 
tates’ court,” for the purpose, and many estates 
do not sell for enough, it is said, to pay encum- 
brances. ‘Thus the very excess of the evil is up- 
erating,it may be hoped,as at least a partial rem- 
edy. 

In many cases, particularly in the south of Ire- 
land, the rents,sinee the failure of the potato crop, 
have not been paid at all, which has served to in- 
crease the embarrassments of the landlords, and 
hasten the crisis in their affairs. At the same 
time, the landlords, or their agents here, have, in 
many instances, availed themselves of the law of 
seizure, and taken the entire crop,and everything 
that could be found upon the farm, to pay the 
rent, leaving nothing for the poor creatures to 
subsist on, and it is the desperation which has 
thus been occasioned, that has resulted in the 
scenes of blood, of which we have so many ac- 
counts on our side of the Atlantic. ‘The law 
(always true to the great ends of sovernment 
here) authorizes the landlord to take, without a- 
ny regard to the forms of proceeding in ordinary 
cases of debt, whatever he can lay his hands on, 
and dispose of it at once to the highest bidder, to 
satisty his rent. [He can even take the means of 
carrying on the farm, furnished him on credit by 
a tradesman, or a poor mechanic, and for which 
nothing has been paid, and this has been often 
done. 

It is this sort of proceeding which has driven 
the poor creatures to such acts of desperation— 
acts which no sufferings can justify, or scarcely 
| paliiate, it is true, but which as naturally followed 
in the train, as water runs in a channel which 
‘has been opened for it down an inclined plane.— 
Hence secret societies arose, in which any obnox- 
ious landlord, or his ag-nt, against whom charges 


jwere prefer:ed, was subjected to trial before a 
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sort of mock court of their own, (an advocate be- 
ing appointed for him from their own number, ) 
sentence formally passed upon him, and commis- 
sioners appointed to execute it. Hence the mur- 
ders which have been committed in broad day, in 
presence of numerous persons, the murderers es- 
caying wiih impunity. Only the other day, a 
Mr. White, a landholder in the south, was shot 
down at noon-day, whiie fifty or a hundred men 
were at work ina harvest field in full view, and 
no effort was made by any of them to secure the 
assassin, or even to render aid to the murdered 
man. 

These things are awful,and though perpetrated 
under a sense of the most oppressive wrong, and 
by persons goaded on by hunger, and naturally 
as they follow from the operation of the causes 
above aliuded to, indicate a state of society, at 
which humanity may shudder. But depraved as 
are the guilty ones,and great as are their cri:nes, 
is there no responsibility in reference to this 
matter, and that other matter of starvation also,to 
be traced back to the men whose oppressions 
have given rise to such a state of things? These 
enormities, | believe, have been contined to the 
south of lreland. 

The great mistake of British statesmen, in ref- 
erence to the government of lreland, is that they 
have pursued a policy which has robbed the peo- 
ple of all motives to industry and economy, and 
lefi them to sink down into a state of indolence 
and want, and then, losing sight of the fact that 
their present condition has thus been induced, go 
about to leyislate remedies which have no sort of 
application to the case. Itis inspussible to make 
men feel like men, and act like men, unless the 
motives to induce such feeling and action, are 
placed befure them,and it has been the withdraw- 
ment of such motives, or rather the withholding 
of them from the masses, for the agerandizement 
of the few,which has brought upon this wretched 
country all its calamities. 


Never was there a more beautiful country 
spread out beneath the canopy of heaven. From 
Belfast to Armah, and from Armiah to this place, 
a distance of about fifty miles, [ have travelled 
through as fine a country as | ever saw,and Lam 
told that it is still move fertile further south. ‘The 
soil is conceded to be altogether superior, in fer- 
tility and productiveness, to that of cither England 
or Sentland. And what should hinder people 
from living comfortably and happy upon this 
beautiful Island, this naturally highly favered por 
tiun of the globe? Admit, if you please, that the 
Catholic religion is an obstacle in the way, as is 
contended; but if it be, it certainly is not enough 
in the way to account fur such an unheard-of state 
of things as here exists, for in no other country, 
Where the same religion prevails, does anything 
approximating to it, exist. | Unfavorable as the 


Catholic religion may be deemed to the clevation 
and prosperity of those who profess it, I am bold 


one portion of the British realm in deadly hate 
against the other, has operated as a still greater 
obstacle, preventing the application of the true 
remedy to the evil. 
Respectfully, Warren IsHam. 

P. S—The greatest alarm is prevailing in re- 
gard to the potato crop, from one-haif to two- 
thirds of it having been already destroyed. 





ESSaYs. 

The Committee to whow were referred the Agricul- 
tural Essays offered for premiums report as follows: 

In awarding a premium for an Agricultural Essay, 
this Society virtually endorses it as being, in its opin- 
ion, sound in theory, judicious in its practical recom- 
mendations and faultless, at least, in its phraseology, 
and style. Endorsed with this character, the Essay is 
entered upon the permanent records of the transactions 
of the society, and is published to the world in the 
numerous Agricuitural journals, as worthy of the 
practical attention and adoption of the Agricultural 
community. An Essay therefore, to be entitled to a 
pre-eminence, should in the opinion of the committee, 
rank far higher than an ordinary, hastily prepared ar- 
ticle for ephemeral newspaper publication. It should 
be more like a judicious, well studied, and deliberate- 
ly prepared Agricultural Address; its subject matter 
practical and useful; it parts well and systematically 
arranged, and its style plain, grammatical, free from 
technicalterms and ambiguous phrases, and clearl 
expressive of the precise idea intended to be conveyed. 
With these general views, the committee have examin- 
ed the Essays submitted to them as follows: 


On Agricultural Fences and Enclosures. 
On the Stave Business. 
On the Management of Sheep. 
Ou the Cultivation of Potatoes. . 
On the Cultivation of Corn. 
On the Cultivation of Wheat. 
On the Cultivation of Fruit. 
On the Rotation of Crops. 
Most of these Essays have considerable merit and 
might be regarded as respectable articles for Agricul- 
tural Newspapers, where they would go forth as the in- 
dividual ideas and suggestions of the writer alone. 
There ix butone of the number, however, which the 
committee feel justified in recommending for a premi- 
um, and that is upon “Agricultural Fencesand Enclo- 
sures.” This Essay is not as full andcomplete as the 
Committée would desire; but as it ison a subject of 
much practical importance, and respecting wiich lit- 
tle has been written and published for general infor- 
mation, they would recommend that it. be awarded a 
premium of $15. All which is respectfully submitted. 
5. Baca, 

A. C. Hussarp, 

Cua's. Betts, 
Derzoir, Dec. Ist, 1851. Committee. 

INFORMATION WANTED. 

Permit me to enquire of your numerous subscribers 
if any remedy is known for yellow bugs that infest 
gardens and destroy the vines, asI have exerted all my 
skill to destroy the little pestp, to no purpose, I pre- 
pareda solution of tobacco fo kill ticks on my lambs. 
I took the remainder, and gave those yellow iuvaders 
a dose by sprinkling the vines with the solution. Some 
sickened and died, and some few remains for some- 
thing more powerful. Yours, Wo venrine. 
Prof. Mapes, we believe, doses them with yellow 
snuff, It should be applied to the vines With a com- 
mon dredging box. 











to say, that the sectarian gall which has arrayed | 


Toevery young man we say, rely upon your own 
powers and your uwn exertions for success in life. 
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~ HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. | 








THE CHERRY. | 


The National Frait Convention, held at New York | 
in-the Autumn of 1849, after much and deliberate dis- | 
cussion, agreed in recommending eight varieties of| 
cherriesas worthy of generalcultivation. These were i 
not selected from mere book knowledge, but had been | 
thoroughly tested by actual trial and comparison.—| 
They are, Knight's Early Black, Black Eagle, Btack | 
Tartarian, Mayduke, Elton, Graftion, Downton and! 
Downer | 

The first three named are all nearly black when| 
ripe, and areall heart-shaped. The Black Tartarian | 
originated in Russia, and is sometimes called the | 
Black Russian, Itis a very strong grower, shoots up | 
right, vigorous; leaves dark green and large. Fruit! 
large, sometimes au inch in diameter, usually three | 
fourths. Surface wavy, glossy; flesh rather firm, sweet} 
oudrich, and does not dissolve too speedily in the; 
mouth. Ripens about the middle of June. | 


Black Eagle and Knights Edrly Black, are English | 
cherries, and possess very similar characteristics or 
qualities, though the latter ripens about the time of 
the Black Tartarian or a little later, while the Black 
Eagle ripens two weeks afterward. The fruit of both 
is tender, rich, and high- flavored; both capital. 


Downer. Ofthe eight selected by the convention, | 
this is the only one of American origin. It is very 
productive; fruit medium in size, regular, nearly a} 
bright red; flesh not verv firm, but rich and high-fla- 
vored when fully ripe. Most cherries require a longer 
time toripen than is usually allowed them, hence 
arises a difference of opinion among cultivators in ref- 


erence to the same variety, one eating it at a period of | 


ripening earlier or Jater than the other. 

Exron.—Large, stone large; very rich and high-fla- 
vored; red in the sun and rather inelin ng to yellow in 
theshade. Ripens about the 20th of June. One of 
the very best. 


secure its adhesion to the stock. Young thrifty stocks 
are required for budding. 

Grafting is thought to be an uncertain method of 
propagating the stone fruits, and it no doubt is more 
unsafe than budding, yet by usivg great care and at- 
tending to it early, we have se!dom failed of success 
with this class of fruits. The chief care consists in 
preserving the bark of the stock unmutilated and pla- 
cing the graft so that the line between the bark and 
wood of both, willexactly coincide, and the graft is 
sure to grow. 

The cherry requires but little pruning, but the knife 
will have to be used annually and perhaps oftener, to 
assist in forming a fine top. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PEARS. 

Mr. Epiror— Having just got through with my fall 
work, I have some Jeisure to write a few linesto you. 

I always make it a practice at this season of the 
year to examine my Fruit Orchard, to see what can be 
done for the benefit of the trees; to prevent the mice 
from barking them, &e. I generally plow two furrows 
around each row, and then bank the earth from eight 
to ten inches high round each tree. J have done so for 
three years past, and have not had a single tree bark- 
ed by them. Those that are backward and do not 
grow well, I give a coat of manure, and am also very 
particular to have the ground well drained. 1 find 
that fruit trees will not do well unless the ground is 
pretty well drained, or is naturally dry. I have now 
trom 800 to $00 Pear trees growing; one-half are 


| dwarf trees, the other standard. Ido not know how 


profitable dwarf trees will prove to be; time only will 


jtell. I am pretty well satisfied that if the right selec- 


tion ismade from the early bearing varieties, that 
those who propagate pear trees on pear stocks will be 


ithe best off in the end, as they require less care and 


cultivation, than dwarfs. 

The following varieties are among the best pears,and 
bear young. 

The Bartlett—This bears early, and is a fine, thrifty 


Grarrion—of Thomas. Bigarreau of Downing and | gtower, also very hardy; will grow in nearly allsoils. 


cihers. We prefer the first on account of the great 
number of Bizgarreaus which is so apt to make confu- 


sion. Fruit very large, often an inch in diameter, firm, | 


rich, high-flavored, and delicious; color, clear pale 
yeillow,with a flush of red in the sun. A beautiful and 
productive cherry, and a general fovorite. Ripens the 
ast of June. 


Maypvxe.—Thisis a sour cherry, and unequalled in| 
flavor in the class to which it belongs. Fruit large, at! 
first red, changing to dark red or becoming nearly | 

1 ring ‘ g nearly| “my eee Eee agile Regt vane te ; 
black when fully ripe. Generally eaten too early and| There are other pe ey which Grow wal of tee quinee 
hence an erroneous impression is often imbibed in re-| stock, such as the Louise Bonne de Jersey, a beautiful 

| grower, particularly on quince stocks, and a splendid 


ference to itsexcellence. The central branchesare usu- 
ally upright, while the outer ones are often indifferent 
and careless about their appearance. It has a singu- 
lar quality of ripening through a long period, some- 
times occupying 6 weeks, through which time ripe fruit 
may be found on one branch and green on asother. 


Downtox—Large with an uneven or wavy surface;| 
color a sprightly yellow, with delicate dots, or spread- | 


ing flecks of red; flesh tender, pale yellow or inclining 
to white; very rich, sweet, and of most excellent flavor. 
Ripens last of June. 

The diseases and enemies of the cherry are not 
potent. Some varieties are subject toblack excressence, 
on the branches. Downing & Thomas direct to sever 
the affected parts from the tree as soon as discovered, 
and burn them. 


BUDDING. 


The time for performing this essential operation 
varies with the season, bat for cherries ‘the proper 
time is from the 10th to the last of June, and some- 
times later, or just as the terminal buds begin to form. 
Quite a large postion of the wood must be cut off with 
the bud in order to preserve its moisture which will 


I have one hundred trees, planted two years ago which 

bore some fruit last fall, and are now full of fruit buds. 
$ . . 

I have no doubt butthatin a few years, they will be 

profitable. Flemish beanty bears well in six years, is 


an excellent pear, and a fine grower. Susan’s Orange 
| is ar early bearer and an excellent pear, and so is the 
| Oswego Buerre; it is a good winter pear, and a fine 


grower. I could mention a dozen varieties, but I think 
the above sufficient forany one. There is the Angeli- 
ca, however, which ought not to be omitted. 


pear. Duchess de Angouleme, Buerre Deil, Glout 


| Moreeau, Summer Frankreal, are among the best that 


grow well on quince stock. 

I hope to have plenty of fruit in a few years. T do 
not believe in the old adage, “ He that plants Pears, 
| plants for bis heirs.” I calculate to reap the fruit of 
|my labors myself; I cannot consent to let posterity 
| have all. HorticuLtuge. 
| prieys 
COAL TAR. 
| As we arenowhaving this article manufactured in 
jour city, it may be well to caution our readers as to 
| its use. 
| A few years ago it was recommended by high au- 
| thority in New England,as an excellent application on 
fruit trees, to prevent the gnawing of mice. Several 
persons there followed this unfortunate advice, and 
the result was the lossof hundreds of fine trees. We 
remember to have seen it stated in some one of the 
leastero papers, that one man in New Hampshire lost 
more thana hundred trees by using it with a brash 
upon them in the manner recommended. However 
useful it may be as an application to thesoil, it is fata | 
applied as acoating to trees. 
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UPLAND CRANBERRIES. 


At length we have ocular proof of the fact, that 
cranberries in the greatest perfection, can be raised on 
upland, sandy, and gravelly soil. Mr. Joseph Or- 
cuit has brought us for Exhibition, a large root of 
eranberry-vine, placed in a box, which is made to con- 
tain a quantity of the soil from which it had been re- 
moved, the vines thickly hanging with ripe fruit. He 
made the experiment three years ago last May, plant- 
ing 49 bunches in one row two feet apart, without pre- 
vious culture, merely by removing the sod, and plant- 
ing the cranberries, with no more trouble or attention 
than he would have taken with a cabbage plant. 

The soil is a sandy gravel, fit for peach trees, and of 
which 523 are growing in an orchard so near as to shed 
their leaves on the cranberry- vines. 

The first year he picked about a pint of fruit, the 
second year, four quarts, the third, or present year, 
from seven to vight quarts of remarkably fise fruit. 
The vines have shot the present season, three feet six 
inches in length, are surprisingly strong and healthy, 
aud the old wood is loaded thickly with the finest ber- 
ries. 

We now consider the question, “Can cranberries be 
cultivated with success ou upland?” as decided in the 
affirmative.—Boston Cultivator. 

TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 


Can any of ourreaders or correspondents tell us 





LOCALITY OF FRUITS. 


Amony the many important things which the expe- 
rience of the past year has demonstrated and proved 
correct in practice, is the fact that the same fruit is 
often differentin different localities. Varieties that are 
excellent in the Eastern States, are unworthy of culti 
vation here. There are some sorts however, that are 
good in all situations where good cultivation is given. 

This important fact should always be borne in mind 
by western cultivators in making selections. Many 
have suffered disappointment and loss by making se- 
lections adapted to the Eastern States. The safe plan 
would be then to select those that have proved fine in 
all localities, and which will afford a continued sup- 
ply throughout the year. Among cultivated fruit af- 
fected by locality the Peach appears most sensitive. 
Those that are excellent at the South, or even in Dela- 
ware are inferior here, and the best peaches grown in 
this country are worthless in England. This fruit is 
often improved on being transfered from a northern to 
a southern climate; but when taken from a southern te 
a northern climate the opposite effects are produced. 





Dertrortr, Dec. 16th, 1851. 
Farenp Betrrs:—Allow me to correct the notice given 
in the December No. of the Michigan Farmer, in rela- 
tion to the Northern Spy Apple, exhibited at the late 
State Fair. The apple was exhibited by Mr. A. Terry, 
but grew upon a tree in my orchard, and ft am fully 


why the same rules that govern in the removal of de- | persuaded that Mr. Terry never represented it as rais- 
ciduous trees, should not apply in the removal of ever-| ed by him. The correction of this error, I deem of no 


greens? We are told to transplant these latter in the 
middleof summer; but to be successful, it will be nec- 
essary to remove a large ball of earth with them and 
keep the roois wet from the time tliey are taken up un- 
tilreset. There is no doubt that much care is uecessa- 
ry to ensure suecess at this season of the year, and 
with this care a large part may survive; yet we believe 


that early spring is the safest time to remove these, as | 


it is all other kinds of trees. Care in taking up, not 


to mutilate the roots, kept from the sun and air, and | 


planted in a good mellow bed, having all the roots ar- 
ranged in their natural posision, these higher up the 


root stalk being held up until those lower are covered, | 

9 . Z ia © 2 Fens ; « ‘ > ; : ‘4 ' a e . . . . . 7 
and then iaid down, and occasionally a little water | taining and giving precise information in reference to 
dashed on; if these simple rules are observed, there is | es ; 


no more danger of losing a tree by transplantation 
than there is of losing a cabbage plant. We have 


never yet lost a tree by transplanting. These rules | 


apply to the transplanting of all trees. Oa 3 


STOWELL’S EVERGREEN CORN, 
Through the politeness of Mr. Davis, (of Hubbard 


& Davis, Nurserymen near this city,) we have received 
three ears of the above named variety of corn. It re- 
serubles in its dry state, the common sweet corn, when 
grown on good soil. The value and peculiarity of 
the kind consists in the quality it possesses of keeping 
green for a long time, it 1s said six months or a year. 

It is said also to bear profusely, many of the stalks 
yielding four ears, and most of them three. Such ac- 
counts read well, but should always be digested with a 
reasonable quantum of allowance. 

It mast be cut up and put away in the cellar, stalk 
and all, where it wiH keep fresh and green for a 
longtime. It is a sweet corn, thongh not quite as 
sweet as the common kind. Did any one ever try this 
plan of preserving our common kinds of sweet corn? 
It is probable that they may be preserved as well. We 
shall give it a trial. C. B. 








Prantisa anp Burtpine —‘The works of ove who 
builds begin immediately to decay; whilethe works of 
him who plants begin immediately to improve.” 

Lord Bacon said, “When nations arrive at, civility 
and elegancy, men come to build stately sooner than to 
garden finely, asif gardening were the greater perfec- 
tion. 





other importance than as it may indace Judges at our 
Fairs, or Public Agricultural or Horticultural Exhibi- 
tions, to use caution in ascertaining by whom speci- 
mens exhibited are manufactured or grown, as this is 
not the only instance when credit has been given, to 
another than the grower of fruit. To illustrate the 
remissness of Judges in this respeet, the fact may be 
stated, thaton the road to the Fair, a fat sheep was 
purchased and exhibited, aud a premium awarded toe 
the purchaser. J. KEarsiry. 
Remarxs.—We are glad that our venerable friend 
has made the correction. Our judges and exhibitors 
are altogether too negligent or indifferent about ob- 


articles exhibited One reason why we did uot say 
more about the Fair was that we could not in many 
very interesting cases find out the owner of articles 
aud animals, as itis againstthe rules of the Society 
for an exhibitor to give his name upon the placard de- 
noting the animal or article, for fear the judges may be 
influenced to make a partial decision. What a pity that 
we have not men of stronger minds. We have much to 
learn yet in reference to the details of our annual 
shows, and it is only by pointing out mistakes that we 
are able to make improvements. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 

Sm—Eight years agoI obtained some cuttings from 
a favorite and bearing grape vine. I brought it one 
hundred miles, and have nursed it as well as I knew 
how; for two years | have pruned off nearly half the 
wood in the month of October; ithas grown well and 
blossomed full for four years, but not a single grape. 
If some of your correspondents could give through the 
Farmer, the cause, or the remedy, it would be a vreat 
favor. Enquirer. 








Evencrerns.—Planting Evergreens around our homes 
is next to planting virtue and integrity in the hearts of 
one’s children, for, amidst the blustering storms of 
winter they are the loveliest and most grateful objects 
the eye can rest upon; andamid the turmoils and try- 
ing vicissitudes of life these traits are the purest and 
greenest of all that is worthy in human character. 





Are there no Horticultural thoughts in the mind: of 
our readers Waiting for utterance? 
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PROFIT FROM FRUIT. 

It will not require many words to show that fruit 
growing ismore profitable than any other business which 
can engage the attention of farmers. 

Wheat, 25 bushels to the acre, at 75 cents per bushel, 
would be $18,75 per acre. Corn, 40 bushels to the acre, 
at 50 cents per bushel, $20 per acre. These ave the main 
dependeuce of our farmers, and the most profitable crops 
they raise. 

Apple Trees, 40 for an acre, $7,20. The use of the 

ound and what. they will produce before coming into full 
Dotto will pay for care, cultivation and manure. 

Then we will give credit to each tree for 4 bushels of 
fruit—160 in all. These at three shillings a bushel, (a 
low estimate, oftener bringing 4, 6. and 8 shillings, ) 
would be $60 dols. Takeout the cost of the trees and 
you have the round sum of $52,80, per acre. The yearly 
application of labor and manure will not exceed that 
necessary for any of the crops annually raised on the 
farm. But take from this sum one third, to meet certain 
casualties which may occur—loss of some of the trees, 
failure of the crops occasionally, &c, and the profits will 
be two fifths greater than that from any other crop. 

We see it stated in the Working Farmer, that Mr. R. 
L. Pell, a great orchardist of N. Y., sold last year for the 
English markets, $50,000 worth of apples. 

We add the following from that valuable work.—C. B. 

“From an analysis of five kinds of apples, made by J. 
H. Salisbury, M. D., of Albany, we learn, that 1,000 Ibs. 
of fresh apples contains of 

Water, 








827 Ibs. 


Organic matter, 170.4 “ 
Inorganic matter, or ash, 2h 
1000.0 


Thus 38,461 lbs. of apples would give 100 lbs. of ashes, 
and this would be composed of 
Silica, 
Phosphate of Iron, 
Phosphoric Acid, 


1,637 Ibs. 
1,593 “ 
IZ 267° “ 


Lime, 4199 « 
Magnesia, 1,669 “ 
Potash, 37,610 “ 
Soda, oe le 
Chlorine, S169 .* 


Sulphurie Acid, ie | 
Organic matter thrown down by 

Nitrate of Silver, 5,828 “ 
100,000 

Now what farmer can look at an old apple tree without 
knowing that its extended roots must have robbed the 
soil for fruit-making alone, duringa series of years, of a 
large portion of the above named constituents, and when 
he adds to these the amount of lime, potash, soda, 
&e., &e., required to supply a crop of leaves each year, in 
addition tc the quantities required to form the bark and 
wood, he should not be surprised if his trees refused to 
produce fruit withouta renewal of both organic and in- 
organic constituents. Can he believe that Mr. Pell pro- 
duces his large results of fine apples without proper 
amendments? If he does he ismistaken. Mr. Pell isa 

ractical farmer, by which we mean that he understands 
Ris business, and is no more afraid of books than he is of 
failing to get good crops of apples every year, instead of 
every second year, if he adds the proper amendments. 

Now let us see what these amendments are. First, as 
every 1000 Ibs. ofapples will contain 170 lbs. of organic 
matter, we must supply it, and that, too, in a proper 
state; it must not be fermentable like stable manure, cat 
well decomposed, and cool, like woods earth, deeomposed 
muck, river deposit, or chip manure, or well rotted spent 
tan, and to secureits perfect decomposition may we not 
4ompost with it the very materials which are containe] 
as inorganic constituents of the wood, bark, leaves and 
fruit of the tree. 

We require for the quantity of apples named at the 
head of the analysis, 4 lbs. of lime, 24 lbs. of soda, and 2 














ibs. of chlorine, and probably a still lager aniount of 
these same ingredients, for forming leaves, lark and 
wood; a sufficient quantity of all these may be had by 
slaking six bushels of quick lime with two burhels 
of common salt,* dissolved in water, which will 
cause the mixture to change into chloride of lime, 
aud carbonate of seda, being just what we require; 
and after this mixture is one month old, and has been 
turned a few times, we may add it to a cord of the before 
named muck and our compost is partly picpared. What 
else wili the compost require? Among other ccrstitue 
ents, phosphoric and sulphuric acids; these we may get 
by dissolving bones, or boue-dust, or native yhesy Late of 
lime, in sulphuric acid, and pouring the fluid cn the come 
post; the only constituent now necessary to Le added is 
Potash, and this ean be be most cheaply supplied by 
wood ashes, and our compost is complete; for the iron, 
magnesia and silica are sufficiently plentiful in all soils, 
and the first two may be dispensed with altogether. 
When these are added to the compost a small quantity of 
stable or barn-yard manure may be added to it, or placed 
under it, to assist the thorough action by its heat, and 
with two turnings it is ready for use.” 


* Common salt consists of chlorine and sodium; quick lime, of 
carbonic acid snd lime, When brought in eoutact, the chlorine 
unites wich the lime forming chloride of lime, and the sodx with the 
carbonic acid forming carLenuie of Soda.—C. B. 





Extract from an Address by Hon. J. R. Williams, before 
the St. Joseph County Agricultural Sccicty, in Cetober 
last. 

Horticulture is embraced as one of the objects of your 
association. It is too much neglected. While some pur- 
sue it intently as a passion, the many neglect it. Before 
urging this topic upon your attention, let me say, that if 
it will afford any encouragement, that I personally made 
acritical comparison of the Fruits and Vegetables ex- 
hibited at the recent State Fair at Rochester and Detroit 
and I could not avoid the conclusion, that the Fruits of 
Michigan excelled those of New York in beauty, health 
and perfection, though not perhaps in variety. The 
sainples however in both cases were mostly exhibited by 
amateurs, and Nursery men. They should have been 
poured out from every farm house. Many a man_ leaves 
a waste around his dwellings, when if be heeded the sug- 
gestions of interest, health, taste or comfort, he would 
surround himself with a garden or orchard, Fruit should 
be cultivated for profit. No expenditure will enhance 
the value of a farm so much in proportion to the outlay as 
the investment of an orchard. Fruit is a cheap luxury.— 
The tree is growing while weare sleeping. Otice planted, 
with trifling but continuous care, and the bestowal of odd 
hours, from time to time, the orchard rapidly inercases, 
One prolific year pays the whole expense. I lust year 
raised more than two hundred bushels of delicious truit, 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, and grapes, in a gaiden of 
little more than an acre, which, six yeais befure Lad hard- 
ly a cultivated tree of fruit upon it. You need not fear 
that the best of fruit will become adiug. ‘The more 
abundant, the more certain the channels to inarket. Let 
me remind you that before all of our children are laid in 
the grave, cities which can be reached im twelve hours 
from any part of this country will have grown up con- 
taining half a million of inhabitants, and affording in- 
satiable markets for fruit. Weean be prepared to furs 
nish those markets and enjoy the perpetual profit, or re- 
ject it. Fruit should be cultivated for health. Ripe fruit 
is nutricious, refreshing, and highly conducive to health 
and longevity. In ‘large cities during the prevalence of 
cholera, and at critical periods, fru‘t is forbidden, net so 
much beczuse ripe fruit is deleterious, as because ship 
loads of fruit in great markets are gathered and taans- 
ported before it isripe. It is rendered palateable by the 
mellow of incipient decay, and not delicious by mature 
ripeness. Hence there is an unpleasant acidity, a tough- 
ness and staleness in the pulp of much of the fruit sold 
in towns, which is not found in ripe fruit just peocees 
from the bough in your own garden with ali the glow and 
flush and plumpness of life upon it. From your own 
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garden you can enjoy a cheap and delicious luxury,which 
a townsiman cannot purchase at any price. The cultiva- 
tion of fruit kindles a taste akin to a taste for the Fine 
Arts, is eminently conducive to refinement, and constant- 
y prompts to the acquisition of varied, curious, and _pro- 
foundly scientific knowledge, relative to the laws of de- 
cay, ani growth, the preservation, propagation and de- 
velopment of vegetable life. it willrender a home more 
beautiful, more genial, more attractive, an object I have 
just endeavored to enforce. What different ideas do we 
instinctively form of a country dotted all over with luxu- 
riant orchards groaning under their abundance, and a 
country whose road sides present a dreary and sterile 
waste. 





SELECTING FRUITS FOR A CONSTANT SUPPLY. 


The golden season of fruit in the temperate zone, opens 
with cherries and strawberries. It begins with these 
fruits about the middle of June, and ends at this periud 
ar later, with the longest keeping apples. How impor- 
tant it isto have a judicious selection of fruit, that we 
are enabled to show upon our tables from year’s end to 
year’s end, this healthful and soul-cheering bounty. 

What a powerful moral influence has noble trees and 
fruit ! 

Virtue is the beautiful bandmaid of Pomona. As sure 
a3 temptation vanishes with waut, so sure does virtuous- 
ness and honor follow the introduction of fine fruit.— 
Parents whose early care and economy have adorned the 
homestead with noble orchards of apples, peaches, pears, 
eherries, plums and quinces, and rich gardens of raspberries 
and strawberries, not forgetting the grape, have seldom to 
mourn the waywardness and disobedience of children ; 
for their opening minds have found within the precincts 
af sacred home, the lovliest, the purest, the noblest and 
most genial objects of refined contemplation, and sources 
of exalted mental development. 

Where are we to look for vice, impoliteness and mental 
impotency? In that abode yonder about which there is 
not to be seen a useful tree or flower ; nothing to shield 
from the scorching sun, or the raking winds of winter.— 
The sterility of harsh winter scarce adds to the dreariness 
and desolation. There no hopes are awakened in the 
youthful mind, nor love, nor gratitude in the hearts of 
the aged. God is forgotten, because of the dear-h of all 
that would lead the mind to Him—the fatal axe not hav- 
ing spared even one of the beautiful trees, with which 
He his adorned the earth. 

Gratitude, refinement in sentiment and manners, and 
every consideration of worldly interest, prompt us to fur- 
nish ourselves with a yearly supply of fine fruit. 

In making a selection for a constant supply, (we do not 
mean a supply of one kind, as apples—but of all kinds, ) 
there are several general considerations to be kept in view, 
while every locality will have peculiar cireumstances 
which each individual must weigh for himself. 

First—No recommend, however high should be heeded, 
unless it comes from a source deserving the very utmost 
confidence. 

How many have been deceived—how many have wait- 
ed patiently four or five years, cultivated, manured, serap- 
ed, washed and pruned. to behold at last nothing but in- 
ferior, crabbed, miserable fruit. 

It is far better te depend on fruits proved to be good in 
the locality in which we desire to pe sg 

Second.—Nearly all our best varieties bear only every 
other year, with common cultivation, This circumstance 
seems to indicate that we should extend our list sufficient- 
iy to afford fruit every year. A too meagre one might in 
some cases leave us destitute. This is the only advantage 
of an extended assortment. 

Strawberries and raspberries afford an excellent. substi- 
tute for carly orchard fruits. Some varieties of apple, 


peach, plum and cherry, are hardier than others, and aflord 
crops when the rigors of the season have destroyed the 
tender kinds—a redeeming quality which alone saves them 
from obscurity. 

In giving a list of the different kinds of fruit we shall 





depend much upon those recommended by the American 
Pomological Congress at its sessions in 1948-9, 

Alist of cherries (and a good list) fixed upon by the 
Congress of *48 will be found on another page. 

Strawberries come at the same time, or immediately 
follow: List-—Large Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, 
Hautbois, for its high and beauiful grouth, Burr’s New 
Pine, Cincinnati Hudson, Dundee. 

Apricots follow cherries and strawberries, coming on at 
mid-summer, in wheat harvest. These are liable to be 
killed by the severity of our seasons ; they should, there- 
fore, have a somewhat sheltered situation. List.—Black, 
hardy. Large Early, Breda, Moorpark. 

Plums begin to ripen with the apricots, and continue 
till quite late. The following were selected by the Con- 
gress of 1848 :—Jefferson, Green Gage, Washington,,Pur- 
ple Favorite, Bleecker Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Purple 
Gage, Frost Gage. 

Mr. Thomas in last year’s Cultivator, says: “The Pri- 
mordian plum, a rather tender and slov ty growing vatiety, 
but profusely productive, ripens with ear.iest the apricots, 
and for this reason is very valuable. 

Early Royal and Imperial Ottoman succed the Primor- 
dian, the Green Gage and Lawrence Favorite ; these are 
followed by the Washington and Jefferson; Purple Gage 
is rather late, and the Frost Gage quite late, and a profuse 
bearing, market variety. The Lombard and the Imperial 
Gage are well adapted to light soils. Coe’s Golden Drop 
is a fine, large, late sort, not always ripening at the 
north.’’ (Continued next month.) 





FRUIT LADDER. 


This is an almost 
Rindispensable a p- 
purtenance to an 
orchard. The com- 
mon ladder when 
placed against the 
tree or branches, is 
very likely to mar 
and bruise the 
bark, especially in 
spring and sum- 
mer When it parts 
easily from the 


wood, Thisladdercan be placed under any part of 
the tree, either for the purpo-e of pruning, or gather- 
ing fruit. With the brace legs well apart at the ground, 
there is no danger of upsetting. The whole should 
be made of white ash, the toughest that can be ob- 
tained. ‘Vhe ladder may be made of inch boards four 
inches wide and as loungas convenient. [tis best to 
have two, a high and low one. ‘The ladder is made to 
turn on a pin which passes through the bench. 

This ladderean be made by any farmer in stormy 
days in wiuter, or by “odd spells” which might other- 
wise be left a blank. 


a TIO 
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Fruit Trees may be pruned in the warm weather of 
this month. A govd cvat of paint should be applied 
to the wounds, 





Fourteen hogsheads of Gooseberries were imported 
into Boston from England in August last. 





Micniean has many excellent, intelligent horticultu- 
vists: would that the columns of the farmer” cvuld 
be oftener graced with their wisdom and experience. 





“A wealthy inhabitant of Middlesex Co. Mass., re- 
cently left a legacy of several hundred dollars for 
planting trees by the roadside.” That man was 
wealthy inthe elements of ayood soul. Future woy- 
farers wil bless his name. 





Porator Ror—A correspondent of the N. E. Far- 
mer thinks that this ma’ady is caused by an increase— 
a redundancy of carbonic acid. 
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JANUARY, 


1 Ns SAN 7 cy: 
Some three or four years since, the Legislature of this 
State made provision for the establishment of a Lunatic 
Asy lum. Commissioners were ap poin ited ; > a proper loca- 
tion, with a sufficienc y of land, was obtained ; and a cer- 
tain amount of funds for the erection of buildings, was,we 
believe, promised, But there appears to have been no in- 
fluential individuals to take an active interest in the mat- 
ter; “what is business, is nobedy’s busi- 
any nourish a morbid dist 


DETROIT, 
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whole sub- 
ject ; ignorance regarding it, is still more prevalent ; and 
the whole thing,escaping public attention,or pus shed aside 
to make room for more exciting and profitab] e to; les, ap- 
pears to have fallen to the ground. This unconcern we 
most deeply regret, as there is no one subject more strin- 
gently binding. as a duty, v ipon Christians and Philan- 
thropists, than the care and euring of this most unhappy 
portion © f our fellow-citizens, who, by the very nature of 
their ia! are unable to take care of themse ‘Ives. There 
is ho wert which more powerfully appeais to our better 
feclinys, than the loss of re ason—not only the incapacity 
of using the abilities which owr Heavenly Father has ¢ 
en us, but the perversion of these faculties to work 1 
ing but misery to their possessor, or injury to society at 
Jar; With very few exceptions, the ins sane, W r c 
much rea son to believe, are always wretehed ; while 
the sanie time, they are as capable of suffering ion 
elty, or of ap precis ting kindness, as if they were in full 
possession of their And this regardlessness of 
their welfare, becomes still more m choly, when 
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recollect that it is now a well-established fact, that in: -| 
ity is merely a physical me ative ting the brain,whicl 1, | 
under pi ‘oper es tment, is as capable of cure as any oth- 
er disorder of the “se darter fom es much moreso than ma- | « 
ny ; but that the probability of eure depends en pd 7 | 
on remedial measures being taken at once, and yal 
away from familfar scenes and friends, or any 
cause. ‘Thus, in some institutions, the cures average, 
after year, JU per cent., where the 
asylum within a month after the attack commences, 
ry month’s delay diminishes the chance of ci 
the eud of a year,especially if neglect or cruelty hi 
Expt rienced, reliei becomes almost hopeless, under any, 
even the best of circumstances. But, in a State where 
there is noasylum,where no physiciaus give their undivided 
attention to the disease, and where there are no fucilities 
for removing the insane to a new sphere, and surrounding a 
them with cal eful nurses, a very large proportion of the 
cases must urable; and a. man, the noblest 
work of God, becomes a drivell Alling idiot, a ferocious brute, 
or a self-murderer ; or the delicately nurtured woman, the 
affectionate, modest wife, and tender sinks into 
hopeless debasement ; and, as we have often witnessed, 
those lips whici before breathed nothing but good sense 
and piety, pour forth blasphemy, ribaldry, and licentious- 
ness, unceasingly. 

The wealthy have, perhaps, a chance of being removed 
to an asylum in a neighboring State; but what is to be- 
come of the poor? for, from among those most exposed to 
the weather, and the difficulties of procuring a steady liv- 
ing, we derive the largest number of cases, In the years 
1839 and 1540, out of 13-£ cases treated in the Ohio Asy- 
jum, 24 were dadorers, and the large number of 47 were 
farmers ; while, of all the other 26 different occupations, 
carpenters were the next highest, but only 7 in number. 

lu our ow Stite, comprising a prosperous population 
of over 490,000 souis, there are only two modes of dispo- 
sing of theni—either to retain them at home, at the con- 
giant risk of murder or incendiarism, and causing great 
misery to their friends—or,to send them to the poor-house. 

It is isa common remark, that, with a certain class of | 
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persons, the habitual sight of insanity has only a brutali- 
zing effect. The poor creatures afilicted by God’s hand, 
are treated like dangerous and mischievous animais ; filth 
accuroulates round them; blows and starvation are the 
only modes of persuasion they experience ; when mostin 
need of kindness, they are chained in the dark, on straw ; 
and, seareely separated, the more restless continually ex- 
cite the calmer. Leta poor-house be as weil conducted 
as it may, it never can be adapted, even for the ordinary 
comfort of the insane; let the kee sper wish to be humane, 
his ignorance of medicine, and his other occupations,must 
always disqualify him for attendance on the mad; and 
those who should claim the warmest sympathy and strict- 
est kindness of their happier fellow-creatures, vegetate in 
misery, shut out from sight, neglected and furgotten—a 
cost to the State, and ashame to us as Christians and 
men. What is the wt he nwinber of the insane and idiots 
in Michican, we have no means of ascertaining, till the 
census is published ; but we believe it to be mue ‘h larger 
than is commonly estimated. There is a singular ethno- 
logical fact connected with this subject in the United 
States. The largest proportion of insane is in the Kast- 
ern States; and of those, the greatest number, compara- 
tively, are in Rhode Island. By the census cf 1840, theve 
was one mad or idiotic person to every 520 of th e popula- 
tion of that State. Maine, however, isan exception. The 
ratio decreases as we progress southwards , al d still more 
rapidly in the Western States. In the same year, there 
was only one in each 1,257 in Ohio. We may, therefore, 
have pe rhe aps one in 1,000, or about 400 in the State, of 
But the aaa of insane among the 
colored population in the Free Srartes, is very much lar- 
ger; and of those, we whey many within our borders. By 
the same census, there was 1 mad to ey ae id sane cob- 
ored persons (!) in Maine; in New York, 1 in 257; in 
Ohio, Lin 105; (!) while, in the Stave Srates, insanity 
is rare among the same class—being, in Louisiana, er | 
a large majority of the popt lation colored, and four-fitths 
of them slaves, only 1 in 4,310; in South Carolina, 1 in 
ai 1 10, &e.* 

Say that we have, to-day, only 500 individ ials deprived 
of their reason among us ; yet “these are con tinually in- 
creasing ; they are already suffici tently numerous te fill a 
very large institution ; and as they are uncared for, and 
uncured, what a vast accumulation of misery | 
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proportion of 
this kind; some of them have more than one 
may boast that America has shown more bene ve a to- 
wards this class of unfortunates, than all the rest of the 
world together. Our asylums are admirably managed 
aud proportionably successful; aud shail a State, stand- 
ing, in all other respects, as high as ours, fail in sv im- 
portaut a ci ause—fall, only because no one cares about 
it? We subjoin the number treated in the principal asy- 
jums during the las st year: 





and we 


Worce ster , Mass., 670 
Bloomingdale, NY, 200 
The McLean Asylum, Mass., 357 
Ohio Asylum, Columbus, O., 518 
Boston, Mass., 276 
New Jersey, 220 
Pennsylvania, 428 
Butler Hospital, Penn., 180 
Frankford, Pa ., (Society of Friends, ) 68 
Indiana, 134 
Western Asylum, Va., oAt 
Maine, 223 
Hartford, Conn., 271 


New York State, 





Total, in 14 asylums, 4,807 
Illinois has just finished its asylum, and is going into 
operation. 
The average cost of building and putting into opera- 


tion, is about $100,000—the highest being the New York 


Asylum at Utica, $436,000 ; the lowest, Indiana, $ 
C. F. 


*Am. Journal of Insanity, vol. 8, page 155. 
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PAINT AND MANURE. 


It is probably known to most of our readers that the 
citizens of Detroit have iately established Gas Works 
for the purpese of lighting that City. This isa great 
benefit to them, but not solely tothem. The Farmers of 
Michigan may equally partake of the advantage of this 
mauufactory, if they so please, without leaving home ; 
uot, indeed, in the shape of light, but in the shape of 
profit. Inthe process of preparing gas, three different 
materials remain as refuse, of little or no use to the in- 
habitants of cities, but of grest service to those who 
livein thecountry. Theseare,1. Bitumen, or Coal Tar; 
2. Ammoniated Lime; aud 3. Ammonical Liquor. 

The first, in appearance, greatly resembles common 
tar, but i! is somewhat more liquid, and it emits a dif- 
ferent odor; while,if boiled and exposed to the air, it 
hardens and ceases to besticky. 1t bas long been used 
in Europe, and in this country, (where it could be pro- 
cured) as a rough paint for fences, barns, ship-bottoms 
orany other work peculiarly exposed to decay. Put 
on a shingle roof,in 2 or 3 liberal coats, and the last 
one, while moist, sprinkled thickly with sand, it makes 
the best and most lasting water-tight roof in existence; 
aud the paper-roofing, now becuming so common in cit- 
ies, owes its principal value to this substance. | 1t dif- 
fers from common tar in being less affected by the at- 
mosphere, and it acts chemically as a preservative of 
vegetable fibre, probably in consequence of the pyrolig- 
neous acid it contains. The Egyptian mummies are 
believed to have been embalmed with another variety 
of the same substance. On applying it it should be 
boiled in an iron pot, taking care that it’ does not get 
on fire, and put on hot with a heavy paint brush. It 
is afforded at a comparatively low price at the Gas 
Works, and, from personal experience in former days, 
we can reeommend it to our readers as one of the best 
and most economical paints that can be used ona farm. 
It may be likewise stated, that in England this sub- 
stance has been used as a manure when composted with 
other materials, With great advantage, and in common 
with the lime and liquor above mentioned, it is believ- 
ed to be p-culiarly destructive of worms and insec!s. 

The Lime is solely of use as a manure. When the 
gas is first separated from the coal it contains other 
gasces, prejudicial to its lighting qualities. It is, 
therefore, conveyed from the retorts to a separate build- 
ing. and by avery beautiful process, passed through 
quick-lime, which, by its chemical affinity, absorbs the 
impurities. These principally consist of sulphate of 
ammonia, sal-ummoniac, carbonate of ammonia, anda 
little carbonated-hydrogen, well kuown to be powerful 
and valuable manures, and in their combination with 
lime, they are in the best condition to mix with peat, 
soil, dung, or other substances, forming the richest 
composts. As coal varies in its products it would be 
well to test thislime by itself, and in various mixtures 
before applying it to any extent; but to the farmers, 
and especially to the gardeners in the neighborhood of 
Detroit, it cannot fail to be a source of great profit 
when properly and judiciously applied. The “ Prepar- 
ed Guano,” which has been sold at such a high price 
in New York is said to consist of this lime mixed with 
common earth, and nothing else. 

Of the Ammonical Liquor we have no practical know- 
ledge ourselves, and, if we understand rightly, itis al- 
lowed to run to waste in Detroit Professor Johnston 
in his lectures speaks highly of it. It is merely water 
holding in solution from 20 to 40lbs. of the above men- 
tioned varieties of ammonia, in each 100 gallons; and 
it is applied by a water cart, in the same manner as any 
ether liquid manures. In one experiment mentioned. 
the application of 105 gallons of this liquid, diluted 
with 5U0 gallons of water, gave an actual increase of 
4lewl. of grass to the acre, and the Timothy benefited 
more than any other species. In common with all am- 
monical preparations, it gives a very beautiful color 
to grass, and we recommend it to those gentlemen in 
the city, whoare particular in the appearance of the 
gtass-plats and lawns before their houses. 


We should be glad if, during the coming spring, a 
few intelligent farmers and gardeners would make ex- 
periments with these three substances, and let us know 
theresult We havea notion that peach and apple 
trees would be peculiarly benefited, and perhaps they 
might prove effectual in destroying the Cuculio in 
plums. C. F. 

MAKING COMPOST. 
BY FREDERICK HOLBROOK, 


{If our readers are as much interested in the perusal 
of the following article as we have been, they will be- 
lieve the space it occupies well employed. It is full of 
truth and practical wisdom. Hon. F. Holbrook is a 
thoroughly-educated, practical farmer; and everything 
from his pen evinces a perfect familiarity with the pru- 
dential labors of the farm, in the practice of which, 
success is found.] 

Tur soils of New England are at best of but mod- 
erate fertility. Too much of our land has been worn 
out, has been thoroughly skinned, by a long and ex- 
hausting tillage. To increase the fertility of lands not 
yet worn out; to restore fertility where it has been ex- 
hausted, and to gather crops that will remunerate la- 
bor, we must be diligent and persevering in the ma- 
king and application of manure. Our case is such that 
we cannot rely simply upon the refuse of our crops 
and the excrements of our farm-stock; we must add 
thereto the riches of our swamps and forests, the wash- 
ings from our fields that have centred in hollows, and 
all those waste or unemployed vegetable or animal 
substances, wherever available, that contain the prin- 
ciple of fertility. Thus we may cause now desert-pla- 
ces to blossom again, and make the cultivation of 
New England soil a remunerating business. 

Experience has taught me that compost-manure is 
valuable very much in proportion to the care with 
which the various materials have been mingled One 
man will take certain materials, all suitable for being 
converted into a rich compost, tumble them together 
without care or calculation, apply the mass to his fields 
with as little care or thought, and finding its opera- 
tion upon his crops very variable aud uncertain, or 
that itis quite inoperative, will denounce the whole 
system of composting manures as an idle, theoretical 
notion, unworthy the attention of a practical farmer, 
Another man will take precisely the same materials, 
mingle them minutely and perfectly, and iv due pro- 
portions, apply the cormpost properly to his fields, ob- 
tain fine crops whenever itis applied, his lands will 
steadily improve under such treatment, he will add 
barn to bain, and will fill his barns. 

Inthe business of making manure, I for one have 
found it for my interest to be always awake and read 
for improvements—to learn whatever others can teac 
me, and to discover new and effective methods myself. 
[ have various ways of making good compost, accord- 
ing to circumstances and the season of the year. It 
would be a long story to speak of them all; but 1 have 
one method in particular, not very generaily practiced, 
yet which I like much, and it shall be my present 
purpose to describe it. 

The fluor of my stables is just long enough for the 
cattle to stard or liedown upon comfortably, and no 
more. Five feet and three or four inches, from the 
mangers or standards to which the cattle are tied, is a 
suitable length of floor for cows, or for young cattle 
generally; for larger animals, the floor should be pro- 
portionally longer. Immediately back of this floor, I 
have a water-tight plank trench, four inches deep and 
twenty inches wide. Between the trench and the side 
or boarding of the barn, thereis a walk or passage- 
way, two feet in width. This trench is the place of 
all places for manufacturing compost-manure. Some 
Winters, muck is put into the trench, and others, leaves 
and vegetable mould collected in the woods. Last win- 
ter, muck was used. It wasdug in August previous, 
and piled on dry ground near the swamp to drain and 








lighten; a part of the heap was carted to the barn as 
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soon as the cattle were to be stabled in the fall, and 
the remainder was hauled by the first sledding, and 
piled near the stable door, under a shed open on the 
south side. In the coldest weather of winter, the frost 
penetrated the pile pretty deeply; but the muck was 
easily cut up with a sharp pick-axe, and it thawed 
very soon after being deposited in the trench. I coul: 
readily have put the muck in a place mostly free from 
frost; but preferred to have it frozen; for that operated 
mechanically to break down the lumps, to divide, pul- 
verize and improve it. A bushel basket full was put 
behind each animal, every morning. The solid and 
liquid-manure droppings of the day and night fell in 
to the trench, upon the muck, the liquid droppings 
completely saturated it, and the the contents of the 
trench, thus mingled, were thrown out in the morning 
Inthe very coldest days of winter, a thin sprinkling 
of straw or other litter was placed on the bottom of the 
trench, before putting in the muck, which prevented 
the Jatter from freezing to the trench. There were but 
few days, however, cold enough to make this precau- 
tion hecessary. 

The cattle always had a hedding of straw or other 
coarse litter, Which was daily thrown out with the con- 
tents of the trench, and served to swell the manure- 
heap, to keep i up light, and to promote fermentation 
The compost was minutely and nicely mingled every 
day by this mode, aid no shovelling over was after- 
wards necessary. The solid and liquid droppings, 
falling upon the muck fresh and warm from the ani- 
mals, and coming in contact with every portion of it, 
produced an immediate and powerful action upon it, 
so that a much larger quantity of muck was well pre- 
pared for use in the spring, than could have been prop- 
erly prepared with the same stock and by the ordina- 
rr modes of composting. 

] have two men now at work in the woods, gather- 
ing up the leaves and vegetable mould accumulated in 
the little hollows, which material is to be passed thro’ 
the trench in the stable during the approaching ‘‘fod 
dering season.” They have stout heavy hoes, made 
expressly for this business, with which they grub up 
the leaves and mold that in these hollows have form 
ed abed from two to six or eight inches deep. In the 
afternoon, with dungforks and wheelbarrows, they col 
lect into one heap what has been loosened with the 
hoes in the fore part of the day, locating the pilein a 
convenient place for making it a large one, and near 
some sled toad through the woods, so that it may be 
accessible at any time in the winter. 

‘The men have been thus employed four days; and in 
one day more they will have a heap collected of at 
least. filly cart-loads. A portion of the heap will soon 
be carted tothe barn for early use in the tench, and 
the remainder will be hauled by sledding, and piled 
under the shed. 

During the time the cattle are stabled, through the 
fall, winter, and early spring, the trench will be dai- 
ly filled withthe Jeaves and mould, and thus will 
be made from fourto six times as much manure as is 
ordinarily made by farmers from an equal number of 
cattle winterd. The liquids and gases of the cattle- 
manure, by too mauy suffered to waste, will be ab- 
corbed and held by the vegetable mould; and in the 
spring I shall have a black free mass of compost, fit 
for all sorts of crops, 

Having often used precisely such a compost, I know 
that this will be most refreshing and invigorating to a 
hungry New England soil. It cannot be exeelied as a 
dressing for orchards, end for all kinds of fruitand or- 
namental trees; and wherever it is applied, satisfacto- 
ry results will follow. It is the easiest of all composts 
to handle, and the lightest to haul. A pair of horses 
or oxen Will carry by sledding three-fourths of a cord 
of it, well trodden down. 

The leaves and mould heaped in the woods for future 
compost are so light and warm, that the pile never 
freezes more than two or three inches deep: if covered 
by snow it will uot freeze at all; so that it is always 





ready for handling and for hauling to the barn in win- 
ter. <A larger proportion of leaves aud mould may be 
used daily in the trench than of muck, because, being 
free from acids, and composed of light vegetable mat 

er in all stages of decay, a powerful fermentation 
commences very soon after it comes in contact with 
the urine in the trench. Even if thrown out of stable 
windows, provided the heaps are on the south side of 
the barn, the compost will generate so much heat that 
a fall of snow upon it a foot deep, will generally mels 
off in two or three days. 

The mould formed by a growth of hard wood is of 
much better quality, and is more in quantity, than thas 
made by agrowthof hemlock, pine, or tpruce. Have 
ing a plenty of the former | have made no use of the 
latter. Of the hard woods, the walnut, maple, black- 
bireh, and ash make the best mould; that from beech 
is good, but thin, and difficult to grub up, because the 
routs of the trees run very vear the surface of the 
ground. Very good mould is funnd around butternus 
trees, and that around chestnut trees is pretty good. 

It has been nearly an annual custom with me, for 
several years, to collect from ten to twenty cords of 
this material. composting it variously with the excre- 
ments of avimals,and applying it variously for the 
improvement of the tillage fields; and I have not seen 
cause yet to abandon the custom, = Trve,it would nob 
be advisable to remove this mold indiscriminately from 
the forests; but if taken from the hollows and places 
where it gathers in extra quantities, it probably soon 
accumulates again in sufficient quantities for the wants 
of the trees; and if it be taken only from these places, 
leaving the knolls and plains undisturbed, the injury, 
if any, to the forests, wi!l be more than balanced to the 
owner by the benefits imparted to his tillage fields and 
crops. 

‘To any one who may chance to read this communi- 
cation, aud who is desirous of making good compost in 
large quantities. ] would say—try the method | have 
now detailed, and so ascertain whether it will do for 
youor not. If you wintersay fifteen to twenty head 
of cattle, you can re-arrange your stable-fluor and con- 
struct a trench in itat au expense of about 20 dollars; 
and this well done will auswer the purpose for years. 
Then gather materials to put in the trench for com- 
post. Ifthe leaves and mould of woodlands are con- 
veniently accessible, heap them up in November, and 
draw the heap to the barn, a few loads ata time, in 
the winter, or if there is spare room in a shed near the 
stable, pile itallthere. If swamp muck is the moss 
convenient to be procured, dig it-in August, or earlier, 
and provide a dry warm place for it, in or about the 
barn if you chovse, thongh [ shouid pile it under the 
shed aud let it freeze; fur the frost will improve the 
muck, and with a sharp pickaxe, one can easily cleave 
itirom the pile from day to day, as wanted. 

If neither vegetable mould and leaves from the woods, 
nor muck, can be conveniently procured for the trench, 
then turf dug and piled in season to ro: hefore being 
used, rich loam from the road-side, head-lands abous 
the fences. or the wash centering in rich hollows, may 
be provided; and in case such materials can be ured, 
they should be piled in a place pretty much free from 
frost; tor frozen Joam is quite a different sub-tance 
from frozen muck; the latter isspongy and easily oper- 
ated upon; the former is almost as hard and uny ield- 
ing asstone. Whichever material is used, it will be 
well to put straw, swamp-hay, brakes, or other ref- 
use litter under the cattle, for bedding, thereby promo- 
ting their comfort, and swelling the manure heap. If 
swamp muck is put into the trench, these light bulky 
vegetable substances used for bedding the cattle, and 
daily thrown out with the contents of the trench, will 
cause the heap to lav up lightly, will promote its fer- 
mentation, thus expelling the acids of the muck, and 
preparing it for move immediate use. 

If it is inconvenient or unpracticable to provide 
oneself with a barn cellar, the compost will work well 
thrown out at stable windows, only let there be a roof 
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over the heaps. (achkeap one will do.) to protect them 
from sun and storms. Even witha cellar, it would still 
be well to mix the compostin the trench, that being 
the nicest way, the way to make the greatest quantity 
of effective manure from a given numberof animals. 
The method of composting here detatled may be ob 
jected to because of the laborinvolved. The reply is, 
that most things of value in this world come to us on- 
ly as the result of diligent’ unintermuted labor. He 
who is content to see around him barren fields, seanty 
crops, and Jean starving animals, may p:ss along 
without devising ways for changing such a condition 
af things, growling at all propositions of amendment 
ointed ovt to him, and reaping such returns as an ex- 
aiding. skinning tillage will give him. But it is far 
better to be up and doing in the manufacture of ma- 
nure for the invigoration of the soil; it is both pleas- 
anterand more profitable, to be pursuing an improv- 
ing, rather thas an-exhausting mode of farming —New 
England Farmer, 





ADDRESS OF GEN. CASS. 
(Concluded. ) 


The “Transmutation of Species” is placed by the 
“Address” in the same category with spontaneous 
generation, and: omes equally onder our author's ban, 
and the believers in transmutation are all thoroughly 
implicated in the “credo quia impossibile est.” May 
not friend T ham. and the wultitudes of honest farm- 
ers who, like him, are firm believers in that doctrine, 
exclaiin,‘*Master, thus saying, thou reproachest us al- 
80.” ‘The accum tated testimony of their belief in this 
fact, Las been presented in the columns of the Farm- 
er, and can, therefore, be easily referred to. The dis- 
cussion of the subject has, for obvious reasons, been 
discontinued ; when, however, they are charged with 
“scepticism and credulity” by such hig) authority, for 
their adherence to that b-lief, it becomes their duty to 
themselves and to eternal truth, either to acknowledge 
and renonnce their error, or fortify their position by 
further evidence, and this is furnished them by the 
“Vestizes.” The author states, on the authority of 
Dr Weisenborn, that, ‘whenever oats, sown at the 
usual time, are kept cropped down during summer 
and autumn, and allowed to remain over the winter, a 
thin crop of rye is the harvest presented at the end o' 
the nsuingsummer. This experiment has been tried 
repeatedly, with but one result.” Wantofspace alone 
fordids our producing his reasons in support of the fact. 
It appears. however, that the announcement was met 
on the partof an Edinburgh Reviewer, as it has been 
often rudely and disecourteously met, nearer home, with 
“I don’t believe a word of it.” The Reviewers polite- 
ness, however, taught him to select a less offensive 
phraseology, ‘He believes it to be a fable.” The au- 
thor of the *Vestiges,” in his ‘Explanations,” says, 
“This is the opinion of ove person, advanced without 
fact. or argument to support it. Let us see what a 

teater authority than le, on botanical subjects, name- 
y, Dr. Lindley, has stated on the same snbject. “At 
the request,” says this learned person, “ of the Marquis 
of Brisiol, the Reverend Lord Arthur Hervey, in the 
year 1843, I sowed a handful of oats, treated them in 
the manner recommended, by continually stopping the 
floweringstems, and tse produce in 1844, has been for 
the most part earsof a very slender barley, having 
much the appearance of rye, with a litle wh-at and 
sume oats; samples of which are, by the favor of Lord 
Bristol, now before us.” 

Dr. Lindley then adverts to the extraordinary, but 
certain fact, that several orchidaceous plants, forms 
just as different as wheat, rye and oats, have been prov- 
ed by the most rigorous evidence, to be accidental va- 
riations of one comnion form, brought about, no one 
knows how, but before our vers eyes, and rendered per- 
manent by an equally mysterious agency. Then says 
Reason, if they occur in orchidaceous plants, why 


likely that such vagaries will be confined to one iittle 
group in the vegetable kingdom; it is more rational to 
believe them tu be a part of the general system uf crear 
tion. 

How can we he sure that whe:t, rye, oats und bar 
ley, are not all accidental off sets from seme un- 
su-pected species? Thus far Dr. Lindley. We have 
next, Professor Henslow, stating that ‘There is no law 
whatever, hitherto established, by which the limits of 
variation to a given species, can be satisfactorily as- 
signed ” 

Next comes Bicheno, writing thus, “We have agreed 
that a species shall be that distinet form, originally so 
created, and producing, by certain laws of yeneration, 
others like itself. There is this inconvenience attend- 
ing the use of it by naturalists, that it assumes as a 
fact, that, which in the present state of scie ce, is in 
many cases a fit subject of enquiry, namely, that spe- 
cies, according to our definition, do exi-t throuvhout 
nature. ILis too convenient a term to be dispensed 
with, even as an assumption; only care should be tuken 
that we do uot take the abstract term for the fact.” 

Much moreto the same purpose is adduced by the 
author of the *Vestiges.” but we have quoted sufficient 
to enable the reader to judze of the value ol a mere 
unsupported dictum, coming from whatever qnorter it 
may. Such of von as have found, by actus] measure- 
ment in your half-bushels, that instead of wheat, you 
have from one-fourth to one-third, Chess, at the present 
moment in your graneries, do you feel inclined, nob 
only te disbelieve in the translation of species your- 
selves, but to join inthe rabble ery of skepticism and 
credulity, of infidelity and blasphemy against such of 
your neighbors as do believe in that fact. 1 trust not. 
Some who read this are firm believers in the doctrine 
—will hard words scare vou from your propr ety, and 
induce yau to face right abontat the word of command; 
it may beso. There are others who will think that 
has been tred once too often, and who will thankfully 
reduce to practice the excellent advice of the *Ad- 
dress;” they will make it “their pleasure, as it is their 
duty, to observe the processes of vegetable life, the 
habits of pl nts, and the laws regulating their organi- 
zation, that they may know how to make the earth bring 
forth by handfuls.” ‘They willbe fu ly satisfied to ob- 
tain good wheat. without any inordinate longing for 
the time “when it will become an ambrosia-bea‘ing 
plant, as far exceeding its present condition, as it is 
now advanced beyond itsoriginal protetype.” What- 
ever may be our hope for future ages, we must still be 
content to accept the experience of Sancho Panza as 
our prototype, should we in the present age, aspire to 
better bread than is made of wheat. 1n addition to the 
studies recommended in the “Address,” permit me, in 
conclusion, té put in a plea for Geology, by which 
we may learn how lime and gypsum were originated, 
what series of rocks, by the action of air and fire, and 
water, have been disintegrated, and by what forces 
they have been conveyed faraway from their original 
sources, in the form of clay, sand and loam, in vari- 
ous combinations, to constitute t:e soil we cultivate. 
As arule ofconduct, in the pursuit of knowledge, con- 
nected with our employment as farmers, and asa scale 
of corresponding proficiency, we may apply intellectu- 
ally, what the old Greek Puet, Hesiod wrote, respecting 
morrl culture: 

“He is, indeed the best of mon, who, of himself is wise in all things, 
Though he is good who fol:ows a good instructor, 

But he who is neither wise of himself nor in listening to another, 
Remains mindful of advice.—This is the worthless man. 


C. Warp. 





Tue Pork Trape—There has been a great increase 
in the pork trade of this city the present season. Since 
the middle of November, nearly 5,000 hogs have been 
brought in, weighing over 1,109,000 lbs. The most of 
it has been packed here. Farmers have taken paying 
prices this year for their pork, and as the packing busi- 
ness is now opened here there is not a doubt that this 





should they not also occur in corn-plants, for it is not 


will continue to be a profitable business. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. Quite an addition has been made to the agri- 

pibtnatinahant T EX conn cultural implement department, rincipally from 
a Pesca eet | A. B. Allen, Esq., of New York, tt the 
Lesson: Ook 01s. 208%. [new implements, | noticed one or two I had nev- 

er seen before. One of them appeared to be de- 

signed to cut its way under the surface, without 
removing it, like the English scarifier, only dif- 








After an absence of two months and a half, 1 
have again paid my respects to the Crystal Pal-| 
ace, and Juxurtated fora few hours amid the ferently constructed, and without wheels to erad- 
wonders of the exhibition. And I must confess, | vote its de pth. It dined Oni Hike « ag ae 
that notwithstanding I had explored it many|,..4 etthelead "hn eg ae 
limes before, it had lost none of its attractions, an. am... aeiainies harrow, only turned hind 
but the rather, it seemed invested with new) 
ones. A mighty witchery has been thrown | snl ro wage Page Png ers: Pps 
inge to the ends of the portion Y above deserib: -d. 
around it in view of the fact, that it is to live | Tigre was also a scarifier of a still differeut con. 
but 7 wih days longer, and that then, all those struction, without any harrow attached. 1 ob- 
sate ep > ga re i ser of 8 sda a plow, whic +h I judge was desi hy to 
’ apt aeiee . -» _|tate,it wo ald be te adapted to that a 
less hand of the spoiler be laid upon the edifice | 
itself. | 
Pity that an edifice which is more an orna- 
ment to the city than any other in it or about it, | 
a building upon which are centred the regards of 
all nations, and one which will be handed down 
to posterity as marking an era in the history of, ‘ 
the race—a building in which the iron posts and | 
girders are counted by the thousand, gutters and 
sash bars by the mile, and glazing by the acre, 
there being three thousand three hundred cast 
and wrought iron posts, 2,224 girders,. 1,128 | 
bearers ((o support galleries) thirty-four miles of 
iron gutter, 205 miles sash bar, (running only | 
one way,) and four hundred tons of glass—pity | 
indeed, that such a building should only be per- | 
mitted to rise upon the world’s vision, to pass | 
away forever. But the decree has gone forth, | 
raze it, raze it.” and ina few days all i its glitter- 
ing beautics will disappear. I trust, however, 
that there will be a resurrection in due time, and 
that it will lose none of its attractions in the reno- 
vating process. 


There was also quite an addition to the India 
‘rubber department, and a large one to the car- 
riage department. Certainly in delicacy of con- 
struction, and consequently in beauty,our carria- 
ges are superior to the English. Ponderosity and 

vast superfluous strength are essential to com- 
|pleteness in everything, in the eye of an English- 
man. They encumber themselves with weights 
very uw mecessarily, in almost all their operations, 
‘being often at very great expense to make a thing 
heavy and strong, in cases where half the weight 
and half the strength would have answered a, Let. 
| ter purpose. There are cases, however, in w hich 
\this passion for strength and ponderosity, is dis- 
|played to good purpose, and to the astonishment 
of every beliolder, and if they would make a lit- 
tle more discrimination, and not indulge it so fre- 
‘quently where there is no occasion for it, and 
|where it even becomes ridiculous, it would be 
much more to their credit. Even a pair of shoes 
are not considered fit for a common laborer, un- 
‘less they are about as heavy as he can drag a 
As I said, the last days of the exhibition have ‘bout, having soles an inch thick, and fortified with 
created quite an extraordinary interest, and un- iron enough os shoe a horse. Such are Joa 

wonted thousands have flocked to it daily, as ma- | Bull’s notions of propriety and utiloty. 
Among the new things, I noticed a beds‘ead 


ny as one hundred and ten thousand having visit: | bh looked if = 
gethe 7 i. 
editin asingle day. The receipts have been which locked itself together, without the inter 
vention of either screws or cords, being dove- 


nearly a half a million pounds sterling, while the | ~. ; 4] : id 
outlays probably will not much excecd a crcriy tailed together in suc n a manner, that it _ d be 
thousand, if the building is not retained, as it ce Ube down, or put together, in a twinkling al- 
4 a: ss: ost. 
tainly will not be. The seem puzzled to ae - ce : 
what to do with the sais . lo-day the exhibition closes. At five o’clock, 
. >» > en le 
I observed several new things in our depart- | peer the wonton in i sie re le of 
ment of the exhibition. Among them isa service | 2!0¥! ing a 7 " adhd ri rmke "Pe bi eal ld ae 
of California gold plate, which was presented to Queen, and thus, in the “ie “ne is people, the 
E. K. Collins Esq. by the citizens of New| hing is to wind upin a halo of glory. 
York, in testimony of their high appreci- | | love to see patriotism, genuine love of coun- 
ation of the benefits he has conferred upon his | "Y: gy gs on all pl _ tes om 
country and the world, in the establishment of a - ma sneee od srunitis those who blow the 
line of ocean steamers, which is without a rival | blast are regarded as of no pica! conseque ne 
on the globe, for speed and convenience. It is, ‘than the cattle, in the eyes of “their superiors,’ 
surpassingly beautiful, and attracts great atten- |except so far as they may be made subservient to 


tion, a crowd being constantly gathered around ‘their *R. ater ga Ww I 
< - ° ° 8s ° ° Ss Vv 
it. Beside it, isa lump of quartz rock, California | CSPOCee Fs ARBEN, 188A, 


gold ore, valued at $18,000. | P.S.—The exhibition has closed. ‘The blast 
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to the Queen went off in horrible discord, the or- 
gans in different parts of the building, not being 
near enough together to keep time. And then 
all the beils in the building were sct to ringing, 
which made “a confusion of tongues” equal to that 
of Babel. During the continuance of the exhibi- 
tion, six million of visits have been made to it. 

The premiums,or rather the medals,have been 
awarded to the number of three thousand, all be- 
ing alike, no distinctions being made among the 
successful exhibitors, except that 180 council 
medals, as they were called, were given to ex- 
hibitors who had made an advance upon previous 
discoveries in the arts. On that list, England 
stands first, France next, Prussia next, and then 
comes the United States, so that poorly as we 
were represented, 7n improvements in the arts, 
but three countries are ahead of us, and in really 
useful improvements, we are far higher up in the 
scule than that, some improvements having been 
exhibited in our department, which, in solid utili- 
ity, surpass those exhibited by any other nation, 
In fact, since the trial of the reaping machines, 
the American yacht, and the triumph of Hobbs’ 
bank lock over the crack locks of this metropolis, 
which he was successful in picking,while his own 
remains unopened, after a rmonth’s trial, the A- 
meriean standard has been raised some hundred 
per cent., and on the whole, they have learned, 
even from the indifferent figure we have made 
in the exhibition, not to laugh at us any more.— 
Indeed, Jaughter has been emphatically turned 
into mourning, for never were a set of fellows 
more effectually humbled and mortified. 

The medals were nothing but bronze. Wheth- 
er gol ones would have drawn too heavily upon 
the surplus, or from what cause they have adopt- 
ed so cheap asystem, | shall not undertake to 
say. ‘They say they have done it to avoid crea- 
ting invidiousness of feeling, but if the gold med- 
medais had been all alike, as the brass ones are, 
the one would have had no such tendency any 
more than the other. 

Certain it is, that this people have not over- 
lovked the little matter cf pounds, shillings, and 
pence, amid the higher purposes which have en- 
tered in their calculations in connection with the 
great exhibition. In fact, the question, not how 
to make the exhibition most useful, but how to 
make the most money out of it, seems to have 
been continually thrusting itself before the minds 
of the committee, and they saved the snug sam of 
four million of dollars, and nobody has any right 
to complain, for it was their privilege. And out 
side, an equally profitable business has been driv- 
ep. ‘The railways have profited largely by the 
operation, and the public houses of the metropo- 
lis have had a great harvest; but no class of per- 
sons have done a better business than the propri- 
tors of the twenty-six thousand omnibuses and 
eats, the former generally clearing some five 
pounds each, per day. In fact, all classes, from 
the Royal Commissioners down to the beggars in 


the streets, have “put their best foot foremost,” 
tosecure as large a share of the booty as possi- 
ble. The blacklegs and pickpockets fared the 
worst for ouly twenty-six of them attempted the 
practice of their profession in the building, and of 
these, most were detected in the act. 

Yours, &c., W arren Isnam. 

P. S—Friend Hentig, of Marshall, has made 

mea good visit lately. His father is quite a land- 
holder in Yorkshire. He goes home with the de- 
termination to elevate his standard of agriculture, 
although he is among our best farmers now. 

Yours, &c., W. Isuam. 





CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 


THE OCEAN ON Fit: E-—ICEBERGS—MONSTERS OF THE DEEP. 


Mip-Ocean, May 15, 1851. 

Among the interesting objects which have fallen under 
my observation in crossing the Atlantic, I will here select 
a few as being worthy of notice. 

Of all the scenes of mingled beauty and grandeur upon 
which the eye can rest, none can exceed that of the ap- 
pearance of the ocean in the night time, in certain stages 
of the weather, generally just before the prevalence of a 
southerly wind, when the entire surface of the mighty 
mass of waters assumes the aspect of liquid fire, spark- 
ling all over, as far as the eye can reach, with a most daz- 
ziing brilliancy, at the same time heaving and roll- 
ing in fiery billows, as though the earth were lighted 
up by the fires of the last day. What is the cause of this 
phenomenon, no one can tell, but it has been ascribed to 
the presence of animaleule in the water. The spawn of 
a whale sometimes covers the surface of the water for 
miles, 

Icebergs T have not seen, but 1 ave heard so much of 
them from our Captain and others on board, that I ean 
seareely pass them by in silence. I was aware that they 
were so Jarge as to be denominated “mountains of ice,?? 
but had no conception of their immense magnitude. It 
seems to be no uncommon thing for them to rise three 
hundred feet above the surface of the water, and it is cal- 
culated that ouly one-third of them is above the surface, 
making them about nine hundred feet in height. They 
have been aground in one hundred fathoms water—that 
is, six hundred feet. So says the Captain. They are 
formed of the fresh water which runs oyer the ledges about 
Hudson’s and Davis’ Straits, accumulating in masses,and 
breaking off. 

Among the interesting acquaintances I have made up- 
on my passage out, are to be numbered the sword-fish,the 
shark, the dolphin, the Portuguese man-of-war, and the 
whale. 

Upon a delightful day,early in the month of May,while 
the ocean slept in unbroken stlence around us, a gentle- 
man came running into the eabin, and teld me to come 
out quick, if | wanted to see a sword-fish. Weak as I 
was, I sprang upon the deck, and lo! there he was, close 
by, and in full view, and oh! what a shape for a fish! 
jus head terminating in a sword some four or five feet in 
length, which tapered regularly to the tip end, and which 
he seemed to wield with graceful dexterity, as he moved 
gently along. His body, from head to tail, was about the 
same length, and that a!so seemed to taper regularly to 
the end, only it was larger—a curious looking object in- 
deed, 

This fish is the terror of the whole whale tribe, making 
his attack in connection with another fish of nearly the 
same shape, called “the thrasher,”’ the two accompanying 
each other for the purpose. While the one springs upon 
the whale’s back, the ether attacks him underneath, and 
they butcher him instantly, and send him bellowing, in 
death agony, through the deep. 

We have an account, in natural history, of the 








sword of this fish having been found broken off in 
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the side of a ship, after having penetrated through the 
plank, and far into the timbers within. 

A day or two afterwards, we were summoned to the 
ship’s side to sce that terror of the ocean, the shark, He 
was about eight or ten feet long, and large in propor- 
tion, and swam leisurely along. A hook, with some bait 
upon it, was thrown to him, but he took no notice of it. 
The reason was, it was remarked, that no_pilot-fish ac- 
companied him. Almost always, they are accompanied 
by this fish, which swims along before them, and when it 
gees anything which looks like food, it approaches it, and 
examines if, and then swims back to the shark, and leads 
him up to it. Upon the approach of danger, it takes ref- 
uge in the shark’s mouth, and if the latter is caught with 
a hook, the poor thing is destroyed. 

The shark is known to be the enemy of the whole finny 
tribe, destroying without merey everything which comes 
in its way. It is furnished with five rows of teeth, the 
four inside rows lying fiat upon its mouth, like the fang 
of a rattlesnake, until it seizes upon its prey, when they 
stand erect. Our Captain remarked that he had known 
them to follow a vessel for days, and even weeks, when 
there were sick persons on board. apparently waiting for 
them to be thrown overboard, and refusing to take any 
food which was thrown to them in the meantime. 

But lo! what is that beautiful creature which is floun- 
cing upon the deck, looking as though all the gems in the 
world were sparkling upon him! It is the dolphin. O 
beautiful creature ! see how its dazzling colors change, 
and give forth their glittering beauties, as it writhes in 
the agonies of death, far surpassing, in variety and splen- 
dor, the colors of the kaleidoscope, until its precious life 
goes out apparently in a halo of glory. Peor thing! it 
is dead, and looks now like any other dead fish. It is 
about four feet long. 

But look yon ter—see that glittering thing upon the 
surface of the g:ntly undulating deep—what is it? It is 
the “Portuguese man-of-war,” so called, a sort of living | 
creature that hoists its sails, and scuds before the breeze | 
when the weather is pleasant, and the ocean is enjoying 
y direc- 





| 
| 
| 


repose. At such a time, they can be seen in ge | | 
tion, spreading their canvass to the breeze, and borne | 


along, apparently upon pleasure excursions, over the yen- 
tly heaving abyss. 

And there goes that hog of the ocean, the porpoise, 
bounding, with graceful ease and wonderful agility, thro’ 








the boat, of couse, after them, when the length of their 
rope has run out. But they generally went down, and 
they often got them alongside the ship in a short time, 
sometimes in a few minutes. In one instance, their boat 
was dragged by a whale eleven hours, before they sue- 
ceeded in getting him alongside, moving, however, only 
a comparatively short distance at a time. 

When a whale has been gotten alongside, the next step 
is to put a tremendous hook into him, and with a tackle 
fastened to the mast, he is raised partly out of the water, 
when the biubber, or fat, is cut off around to the water’s 
edge, and tlien be is tuned, and 1a‘sed again in like mane 
ner, until they get around him. The blubber, or fat, cov- 
ers the surface of his body all over, to the depth of from 
nine to twelve inches. After the oil is tried out, what re- 
mains is said to be about as good for food as pork. 

But the most astonishing thing about a sperm whale,is 
his head,which bears a monstrous proportion to his body, 
and which seems to be, to a great extent, a vast reservoir 
of pure oil, which is dipped out with buckets. | He said 
that not less than two tous of pure oil had been dipped 
from the head of a single whale—the person dipping it, 
standing in the oi] up to his breast, when he first gces in, 
I should have deemed this incredible, had I not been 
awale that the truth of it is confirmed by other most une 
doubted authority. 

A sperm whale, of the largest class, is worth about five 
thousand dollars. But 1 must close. 


Yours, &c., Warren IsHam. 





THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE OCEAN—ITS EFFECT UPON 
HEALTH. 
Atlantic Ocean, May 18, 1851. 
Nothing has struck me more sensibly, in crossing the 
ocean, than the peculiar blandness of the atmos} here, and 
the evenness of its temperature, and especially as atiected 
by the succession of day and night. ‘The nights are not 
chilly, as upon land, but are very nearly and apparentl 
quite as mild as the days. Having noticed the fact, 
mentioned it to the Captain, and heremaiked that it was 
always so upon the ocean, and said in reply to my inqui- 
ries, that the temperature of the air was also much miider 
and less variable in winter, and cooler in summer upon 
the ocean, than upon land. This arises, of course, from 
the influence of such an immense body of water. 
In the train of these facts follow some very interestin 





the — bringing himself to the surface at every leap.— | philosophical deductions, that is, taken in connection with 
But as he seems made for no end, either for good or for | another well-known fact, viz: that vastly more rain falls 


evil, he will get no further notice from me, except for his upon the land than upon the ocean. But why is it thus? 
beautiful teeth,which are about an eighth of an inch long, | The vapor which forms rain, rises from the ocean for the 
white as ivory, and lock into each other so perfectly, when | most part, and unless there be some powerful counteract- 
his jaws are closed, that the line of separation between |ing cause, certainly, vastly more rain will fall upon the 
them can scareely be discovered. _No monster of the|ocean than upon land. There is such a counteracting 
deep, nor lady in the parlor, can boast of a finer set of | cause, and it is found in the facts above given. It is the 
teeth, than this oie fish. | variation of the temperature, which brings down the rain; 
But hark! <A whale! a whale! cries avoice. <A | the increase of cold operating to contract the gases of the 
whale! a whale! cry a dozen voices at once. And ajatmosphere, by which means the watery vapor is collect- 
whale there was, sure enough, lying full length at thejed in drops, which by their specific gravity are brought 
distance perhaps of a hundred yards from us, spouting | to the earth. In the meantime, by the operation of nae 
water into the air, his back barely being visible, a huge|ture’s Jaws, causes are at work distributing the vapor 
black mass, almost as large as our gigantic ship itself— | which thus rises from the ocean, all over the earth—on- 
Both the whale and the porpoise are supposed to take in | ward and onward it goes around the globe, until its meets 
their food only by suction,but woe to the fish that comes} with those changes of temperature in the atmosphere 
within the scope of its influence. which force its precious little particles into fellowship 
One of the sailors on board had been on a whaling voy- | with each other, until hundreds of thousands of them, 
age to the South Seas, and from him I learned some |(more or less,) get collected into so huge a body of wa- 
things pertaining to whaling, which may be of interest to | ter, as to form a drop, and that the smallest possible, and 
some. I asked himif there was not danger in harpoon-|then down it comes upon the face of the thirsty earth, 
ing whales, to which he replied in the negative. Thejwhere it is wanted, instead of falling upon the ocean 
Americans, he said, sometimes lost men, and in one in- | where it is not wanted ; the surplus taking its course back 
stance, they had a vessel (the Essex) stove in by a whale, | to the ocean again. 
and sunk, but the English, he thought, understood the| The Captain informs me that he has never known the 
business better. Speaking of having two boats stove in, | mercury in the Thermometer, (Fahreuheit’s) to rise high- 
in harpooning one whale, I asked him if there was no|er upon the ocean in Summer, than 80° (eighty,) in the 
danger in that. He said _ no, for they always had some- | shade, nor sink lower in Winter, than 30 ¢ (thirty, ) that is, 
thing in the boat on which they could save themselves.—|in the route from Liverpool to New York—the former 
When first harpooned, they sometimes, he said, dart off| being latitude fifty-three and a half degrees North, and 
upon the surface of the water, with a terrible roar, spout- | the latter forty-one. This shows a remarkable difference 
ing pure blood, instead of water, into the air, and drag | between the temperature of the atmosphere upon the 
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ocean and upon the land ; but more in Winter than in 
Summer. 

But why should this vast body of water modify the 
temperature of the atmosphere? With some diffidence 
I was going to venture an opinion ; but as in so doing, 
I should have to lead off in rather deep water, and as it 
is somewhat uncertain when I should get out, if ever, 
I shall forbear—though J think I have the key to the mys- 
tery. 

The Barometer is an instrument on which the naviga- 
tors place great dependence. The Captain tells me, that 
he has never known it to rise higher than thirty inches 
and fifty lines, upon the ocean, nor sink lower than twenty 
seven inches and thirty lines. It isa remarkably sensi- 
tive instrument, and determines the comparative weight 
and density of the atmosphere with great precison. The 
passing over of a light cloud, will frequently effect it 
quite sensibly, when everything is right. When the mer- 
cury is rising, or stands high, and the weather is fine, no 
change is expected until it begins to fall, but the moment 
it begins to go down, a change of weather from mild to 
rough is looked for. And it is as certain to come as the 
mercury is to sink, and to continue until it rises again, 
when another change is looked for. 

I regret that I did not have a hygrometer with me, 
that I might have ascertained the degree of humidity of 
the atmosphere upon the ocean, as compared with that 
upon the land. Judging from my own experience and 
observation, I should not think it as great upen the for- 
mer as upon the latter. I never, in a single instance, felt 
a sensation of dampness in the atmosphere upon the 
ocean, either by night or day, nor experienced any of the 
usual effects of dampness, or of exposure to the night air, 
and I was much exposed to it when I was in a very weak, 
feeble state. 

It has usually been thought, that the atmosphere of 
the oceaa is highly unpropitious to persons laboring under 
pulmonary affections ; but so far a3_ my experience goes, 
the very reverse is the iact. I have not, it is true, been 
thus affected, but I have had a bronchial affection for 
yeurs, and for three yews past, a cough which was more 
or less aggravated by the colds to which I was constantly 
subject, in consequence of the frequent changes of our 
climate, But [ have had neither cough nor cold, nor any 
sign of bronchial affection, since I have been upon the 
ocein, or at le»st, but in so small a degree as to pass un- 
n >ticed. 

This has led me to the conclusion, that the uniformity 
of the temperature, and the peculiar mellowness of the 
atmosphere upon the ocean, must be beneficial, in the 
highest degree, to persons predisposed to pulmonary af- 
fections. I can readily conceive, that to persons far gone 
with that complaint, the disigreeable circumstances at- 
tending a rough sea voyage, (to which they would at all 
times be more or less exposed,) would more than neutral- 
ize all the benefits which would otherwise be realised— 
and hence, probably, the erroneous impression which has 
generally prevailed upon this subject. 7 

There is, however, nearly the same variation of tem- 

erature in the atmosphere upon the ocean in the neigh- 

orhood of the coas!, as upon the land, and for three or 
four hundred miles away it participates more or less in 
its fluctuations upon the land, but beyond that notscareely 
at all. Hence those persons who have taken sea voyages 
for the benefit of their health, and who have generally 
not ventured farther than that distance from the coast, 
would be likely to receive injury rather than benefit, as 
they would be exposed to all the inconveniences and 
roughness of a sea voyage, and at the same time to nearly 
the same fluctuations in the temperature of the atmos- 


phere, as upon the land, 
Yours, &e., WARREN ISHAM. 





Mr. W.S. Booth of this State ina communication to 
the Piteut Office says, “Our rotation of crops is, wheat 
after wheat every other year.” 





The product of the Lake Superior Copper Mines for 
1851 is estimated at over 3,500 tons pure copper. 





{From the N. Y. Tribune } 
TOO POOR TO PAY. 


We were so poor when baby died, 
And mother stitched his shroud, 
The others in their hunger cried, 
With sorrow wild and loud ; 
We were so poor we could not pay 
The man to carry him away. 


I see it still before my eyes :— 
It lies upon the bed, 

And mother whispers through her sighs,—— 
“The little boy is dead.” 

A little box of common pine 

His coffin was—and may be mine! 


They laid our little brother out, 
And wrapped his form in white, 
And as they turned his head about, 
We saw the solemn sight ; 
And wept as little children weep, 
And kissed the dead one in his sleep! 


We looked our Jast upon his face, 
And said our last “good bye,” 
While mother laid him in the place, 
Where those are laid who die: 
The sexton shoved the box away, 
Because we were too poor to pay! 


We were too poor to hire a hearse, 
And could n’t get a pall, 

And when we drove him to the grave, 
A wagon held us all: 

?T was I who drove the horse, and I 

Who told my mother not to ery. 


Werode along the crowded town, 
And felt so lone and drear, 

And oft our tears came trickling down, 
Because no friends were ~ ear. 

The folks were strangers, selfish men, 

Who had n’t lost a baby then. 


We reached the grave, and laid him there, 
With all the dead around ; 
There was no priest to say a prayer, 
And bless the holy ground. 
So home we went with grief and pain ; 
But home was never home again. 


And there he sleeps without a stone 
To mark the sacred spot, 

But though, to all the world unknown, 
By us ’tis ne’er forgot, 

We mean to raise a stone some day, 

But now we are too poor to pay! 


Daltimore, Mad. J.F.W. 





Bres.—Mr. L. L. Langstroth, of Philadelphia, who has 
for many years been engaged in scientific investigations 
in reference to the habits of bees, has come to the conclu- 
sion that they should have light at all times. He has 
hives in which the bees are exposed to the full light of 
day, so that all their beautiful works may be seen as the arti- 
cles in a shop-keeper’s window. They do not manifest 
the least dislike to such a flood of light. It is obvious 
that this unexpectea discovery must greatly facilitate the 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of this wonderful insect, 
as the Queen is almost constantly in sight, and all the 
mysteries of the hive are unfolded in the most ample man- 
ner to the lover of nature. 





ta We propose to keep a column or mere open for ins 
quiries and answers. If our friends have any inquiries to 
make, they can forward them, and we will try to answer 
them. 





“All forms that perish, other forms supply.” 
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MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Exe ¢ uti 


STATE 
ve Committee of the Michigan State Ag- 

held its Annual meeting at the village 

9th December. 

to order at 4 o’clock, P. M. 


ral Societ y; 


kson, on ‘Tue sday, 








{ ‘ormmittee Was called 
cent, Hon. James B. Hunt, of Pontiac, in the 
nit 

. C. Munro, of Hillsdale, 
Grove Spencer, 46 Weshtenaw, 
Warren Wricut, “4 Lenawee, 
Jrnceu. Brown, Ca “ oun, 
Anprew Y. Moors, - alamazoo, 
W. H. Monrcomery, x Miinsod, 
M. SHOEMAKER, = Jackson. 
The minnies of former meetings having been read and 











approved, it was on motion of Mr. Spencer 

Resolved, That the Socicty’s fourth Annual Fair be 
held on jWednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 22d, 23d 
and 24th days of September, 1852. 


On motion of Mr. 
Resolved, 
held at D 


W right— 
That the Society’s fourth Annual Fair, be 
rroit, provided the citizens of that place raise | 
of one thousand dollars, for the purpose of de- 
raying the local expenses of said Fair; otherwise it shall 
be offered to the village of Jack or such other village 





<son, 


on the line of the Central Rail Road, as will raise the re- 
quired sum, 

On motion of Mr. Shoemaker- 

Resolved, That the sum of twen on-y-fiv hundred dollars 


be reve for 


the payment of premiums, 
a's 
awarded at the 


fourth Annual Fair; said amount ‘to 
of books, medals, diplomas, &e. 
notion of Mr. Moore— 


12 cost 


Resolved, That Justus Gage, E sq. of Dowagiac, Cass | 
Annual address before 


County, | 
the Soci 
On motion—esolved, 
the ensuing year consist 
and the Seé 

At 9 o’clock, P. M.adjourned to ha uf-past 8 
M., of We av the 10th. 

Wepvesnay, 10th December, met at half-past, 9, A. M. | 

On motion—esolved, That Dongs Y. Moore, of School- | 
craft, KX: ul 1NaZOO CO.; J: Shear of y ly mou ith, W ayhe co: 
George C. Munro, of oa sville, Hillsdale co.; and W: | 
ter Wricht, of Ae iris an, Lenawee co., be st pointed dele 
gates to the Fair of the N New York State Agricultural So- | 
ciety, for 1852. 

Also, a M. pee of Jackson, Jackson 
James B. Hunt, of Pontiac. Oakland county; and J.C.) 
san of De droit, be appointed delegates to the Fair of | 
the State Board of Agriculture, to be holden at Cleveland, | 
on the 15th, 16th and 17th days of September, 1852 

On motionof Mr. W ri oht— 

Resolved, That each County Agricultural Society in the 

tate be allowed to draw from the State Society, fifteen | 
eapies of each volume of the Tranactions of the State | 
Soc iety, with the privilege of purchasing fifteen addition- | 
al copies at the following rates: for Vol. 1, fifty cents 
each, and the suceeeding volumes at one dollar each, 

On motion of Mr. Shuem:z aker— 

Resolved, That the County Society that shows the most 
efficient agriculti ural organization in each year shall be en- 
titled to twenty copies extra, of the Transactions of the 
State Society. The award t» be adjudged by the Execn- 
tive Committee, based upon the reports of “the societies 
presented to the Committee at its annual meeting in De- 
cember. 

Also, that the County receiving the greatest amount in 
premiums at the Fair of the State Society, shall be en- 
titled to twenty copies of the transactions, the award to 
be made by the Executive Committee as above ; reference 
being had to the population and distance of the County 
from the plac e of holding the Fair. 

On motion of Mr. Spencer— 

Resolved, That each member of the Executive Com- 
mittee be entitled to five copies of each volume of the 
Transactions, for gratuitous distribution. 

On motion—Resolved, That the President be directed | 


uvited to deliver the 





y in 1852. 
That the business Committee for 
of Messrs. Shoemaker, Speucer, 


o’clock, A. 


want 











to be} 
in- | 


| Latracts from an Address by Hon. J. R. | 


‘ties to compare and communicate with each other 


| all the time engaged in sharp competition. 


co.— | al 


to correspond with our Senators and Representajives in 
Congress in order to procure a supply of the Patent Of- 
fice Reports for the use of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Wright— 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Executive Committee 
e tendered to George F. Gardner, Esq., of Jackson, for 
1e accommodations gratuitously prov ided them at their 
session on the 9th, 10th and 11th instant. 

At 12 o’clock, M. the Committee adjourned. 
J. C. HOLMES, Sce’y M. S. Agl. Society. 
December | Ith, 1851. 
[The list of premiums, and rules and regulations for 
1852, will be published next month, also the names of 
the Viewing Committees. ] 
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AWARD OF PREMIUMS 


At the session of the Executive Comenittes December Sth, 
10th, and 11th, 1851. 
FIELD CROPS. 

| Your Committee award the premiums on Field Crops, 
| as follows :— 

| To Peter J. Van Vleet, of Macon, Lenawee county 
| the Ist premium on Wheat crop. He having 
| raised 276. 24-60 bushels on five acres and three 
| rods, - - - - - Medal and 
| To D. M. Uhl, of Ypsilanti, Washtenaw county, the 





47,00 


| Ist premium on Corn crop. He having raised 
| 1132 bushels of ears on seven and one-fifth 
| acres, - - - - - - od al $3,00 
To Garret Tenbrook, of Adrian, the Ist premium 
on crop of Broom Corn ; being 736 Ibs, to the 
acre, - - - - - - $3.00 
JERE. BRO WN, 
W. H. MON TGOMERY, » Committee. 
| JAS. B. HUNT, ( 
| Jackson, Dec. 11, 1851. 
The statements and affidavits rsspecting the 


above 


hanes | crops will be published in the Society’s Transactions 
' 
| 





Villiams, before 
the St. Joseph County Agricultural Rect in October 
last. 

I regard it as the duty of farmers to have more com- 
munion with each other, to make and to seek opportuni- 





chanies work in close proximity to each other. They are 
They profit 
ike by each other’s blunders, or each other’s success-— 
Merchants meet each other hourly in crowded thorough- 
fares, and on the Exchange. What one knows, all can 
readily know. Inevitable failure and rain often follow 
an obstinate adherence to an old track, when time, toil 
and expense are saved by the new. Notso with farmers 
—necessity does not throw them together. They have 
few chances for consultation—and still fewer chances for 
correction of blunders. It takes a whole year to correct a 
single error. But few experiments can be tried in a life 
time. An error in planting the crop, is an error which 
may plunge the farmer into pecuniary ruin. How much 
it becomes us, therefore, to consult everywhere, with all 
men, and on every fitting occasion, that we may be 
guided in all our enterprises by all existing light and 
knowledge. There are men, it is true, whose converge 
with nature is richer in instruction than the teachings ef 
men. A man can study a life time in a single gar- 
den, and delve only on the surface ofthe great my: teries 
of nature. It i. true that each farmer walks every morn- 
ing into a vast palace, compared with which, the Crystal 
alace is mere tinsel, a bauble. Each trembling dew- 
drop, glistening on the tiniest spire of grass, rivals in 
brillianey, and exceeds in usefulness. the great diamond, 
Koh-i-noor. Realities are all around him—not the shine 
—not the impostures—not the hollow artifices of the great 
city. Each breeze brings freshness, fragrance, vitality, 
and is rarely laden with pestilence. Each exertion 
which affor: Is vigor to the arm, Py sympathetic action, 
communicates vigor to the intellect. Thus health ought 
to clothe the whole man. Yet living among such glow- 
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mg scenes, operated upon by such instructive and health- | EDITORIAL NOTICES 


ful influences, farmers as a class, take the world over, in| 


their habits, opinions and aspirations, have most doggedly 
trampled and wallowed along on the dead level morass of 
complacent conservatism. If farme:s had constant and 
unremitting communication with each other; if each mind 
was open; if each faculty was sharpened; each mistake 
promptly corrected; each agricultwal invention commu- 
nicated, explained and understood, farmers would be 
marked by the same characteristics as the most keen, en- 
exgetic and vigorous in any other pursuit. Fortunately 
fairs, periodicals, discussions, are supplying the schools 
which the exchange, the counting-room, the store, the 
workshop, the streets, the wharf and the dock, perpetually 
supply to other men. 
* # 





* * * 


If a farm is worth earning and subduing, and adorning, 
and occupying permanently, it is worth nursing and pre- 
serving. Perpetual improvement instead of perpetual ex- 
haustion of the soil, should be the rule of every good far- 
mer, 

The most fatal practical error committed by the farm- 
ersof our State, is that of exhausting without restoring the 
soil. Our population should be more deeply impressed 
rs to the folly of recklessly pressing the soil to exhaust- 
ion. A majority of our farmers have plowed and sowed 
and reaped, till their fields now afford a lesser crop, The 
tame process continued, and they will soon afford no 
crop at all. We observe no proper alternation of crops. 
We squander and waste great — of vegetable and 
sniztal matter, which ought to be restored to fertilize and 
fatten our lands. How suicidal our present course is, is 
shown by a few considerations. 

The soil is composed of organic and inorganic sub- 
stances, The organic comprise animal and vegetable 
matter; the inorganic, mineral matter never quickened 
by the principle of life. The inorganic matter entering 
into the construction of either animal or vegetable life, is 
quite insignificant. After burning, the ash thatis leit 
shows what wesinorganic. The trunk of a tree does not 
afford two percent. of ash, wheat straw not seven per 
cont. and the wheat itself, not two per cent. The vegeta- 
ble, when eaten and digested, enters into the composition 
of the animal; the animal, when mingled with dust, be- 
eomes food for vegetable life. Life blooms, thrives and 
decays, to become again the renovating ear ge of new 
forms of beauty and life. Thus animal and vegetable 
life is perpetuated, The bones strewed upon the battle- 
fields of Waterloo and Austerlitz, become the manure for 
the crops of Belgium and Austria. Horse and rider, min- 
gled in indistinguishable dust, become food for the worm 
ar the plant. That material carcase is worth most that 
waighs most. 

“Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 


May stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 
* * * * * * 


Another rule to act on,no less important, which should | 


be perpetually borne in mind by the farmer, is a deter- 
mination to plant no seed, and propagate no fruit, except 
that which is tested pure, sound and prolific; rear no 
breeds of swine, sheep, cattle or horses, but such as are 
healthy, symmetrical, kind, docile, easily nurtured and 
sustained, and use no plows, drills, cultivators, nor other 
implements, except those by which the greatest amount 
of execution can be effected with the least physical exer- 
tion, and least waste of man or beast. The profit or loss 
from the observance or neglect of this rule of act ion, is 
constant, perpetual, immense. Here is a man who has 
some inferior, foul wheat, which he proposes to use for 
seed. With a little time and cost, not so much as 
the cost of his tobacco for six months, and not so much 
time as he might fool away at the tavern in a week, he 
could procure a pure, mature, clean, healthy article of seed. 
Suppose with his good seed he should raise eight hun- 
dred bushels of pure and. sound and merchantable wheat, 
and with the foul seed, should raise ten per cent. less of 
foul and indifferent wheat, worth ten per cent. per bushel 


less in the market, it would make one hundred dollars; 


difference in the value of the crop. 
* * * * * * 


We lave received from Mr. Isham a_ budget of letters 
| from France, more interesting than any thing yet publish- 
| ed, which will appear in due time. Mr. Isham is now on 
| his way to Italy, which country he will traverse by land 
'a thousand miles; he will then embark at Naples for 
Alexandria, in Egypt. : 

Our friends will see that we have made some improve- 
ments on our former issue, of which we gave no notice in 
advance, believing that to do, is better than to promise. 
We shall hereafter print 2 part of the paper in small type, 
by which we shall be able to get in more maiter than 
heretofore. We shall also have better paper. Justice 
to ourselves requires us to state, that the person who 
had bargained to supply paper for the Farmer, failed in 
two instances to do so, and we were obliged to pick up 
whatever we could get. This will account for the doleful 
appearance of our issue a few months since, and also our 
last. 

To Corresponpents. We extend an earnest request to 
all who have heretofore written for the Farmer to con- 
tinue to write. Communications from different parts o 
the country are the very soul of interest of an agricultural 
paper. We hope the Ladies will not neglect their depart- 
pertment, kept sacred for their direct benefit. : 

Our rng, Se must not complain if their com- 
munications do not appear as soon as they expect—the 
will come along in die octites: is iiiilinied 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WARMING HOUSES. 

Mr. Eprror,—Our grandfathers liked the deep fre 
place, and the large back-log rolled in every morning; 
our fathers thought a brick back a good substitute for the 
log; and this generation says neither logs nor bricks, but 
stoves are the acme of perfection. f 

Stoves do not require as much fuel as fire places, but I 
think the extra labor in fitting the fuel for stoves, brings 
the balance sheet up pretty snug, if we have wood ‘plenty 
Besides, stoves and pipe to furnish a house of from four % 
ten rooms, costa pretty roundsum. I suppose the next 
generation will turn the stove adrift, and it I knew the 
substitute I would let the secret out, and forestall them a 
little. I am no prophet, ner the son of a prophet but 
still I will exercise the Yankee right of guessing, and first, 
I guess that one fire will cook, bake, wash, ‘and warm 
svery room in the house, but how the fixings are to be 
applied, I don’t guess, But I do guess that a furnace in 
the basement will have a kettle so fixed that the fire may 
be sent under it when wantea, and pass off through an- 
other flue when so directed; that a cooking apparatus 
will be attached to the furnace for that department, and 
the pipes leading to the several rooms I will say nothing 
about, as that is an old story. ; 

The pipes tor conveying the warm air to the several 
rooms, I suppose, will cost from twelve to twenty cents 
per foot; the furnace and small chimney for carrying off 
the smoke, I should think would not'cost more than a 
good cooking stove and chimney. ; 

I have understood that some make the first covering or 
arch over the fire, of brick, but it ought to be cast iron 
something like the top ofa box stove. “It ought to have ml 
large door for taking in large sticks, the upper arch to be 
of brick. I know of but few who warm their houses in 
this way. Messis. Maynard and O. Chapin, of Ann A+ 
| bor, have furnaces in operation, and I understand are 
j well pleased with them, and who, undoubtedly, would 
| give all desired information, if asked. There are probabl 
| more in the State. There can be but little doubt that thi 
| method, or some other that shall be found preferable, will 

be in general use before the taking of the next census, 
Caonto. 


The National Library at Washington was founded 

j April 24th, 1800 and now contains fifty-two thousand 

| Volumes. It was burnt in the last war with England. 
Since writing the above, a telegrapic dispatch says that 








| three fourths of the Library including the most yal 
portion is destroyed by ree 8 ost valuable 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





INFLUENCE OF WOMAN 
ON THE MIND AND AFFECTIONS OF MAN. 


Much has been written to illustrate and exemplify 
the deeply important, widely extended, and never- 
cea ing influence which Woman exercises on the des- 
tinies of Man. The following incident, strongly illus- 
trative of this infiuence, is so unique in its character, 
and rendered such invaluable service to the poor mis- 
erable wretch hereafter named, in thecritical and dan- 
gerous circumstances in Which he had involved him 
self, as to richly entitie the account worthy of preser- 
vation, and to be known and read by all men. 

The account itself I lately met with in a newspaper, 
but the name of which has escaped my recollection, 
The main facts related, I shall not easily forget. The 
article was entitled ‘The Miniature,” and purports to 
be a letter from a gold-digger in California, The wri- 
ter of which, after some preliminary matters, as the re- 
moval of himself and five other men to a new “pla- 
cer,” the description of theirnew location, the subse- 
quent death of his five companians, &c , &c., proceeds 
to state that a shert time after their arrival, “the 
Store,” a were canvass tent, Was entered by some one! 
in the night. The store-keeper hearing a noise, leaped | 
out of bed, and ip groping around laid his hand:on a| 
man’s head, and immediately received a violent blow, 
not, however, sufficient to disable him, for he instant- 
ly commenced firing his “revolver.” The thief made 
his escape, closely pursued by the other calling “stop 
thief,” which presently brought assistance to the spot. 
After a severe struggle the thief was secured, and was 
found to be aman named Morgan. We ehall allow the 
writerof the letter to describe what afterwards took 

ylace, as near as wecan recollect his words: 

“On going towards the store on the following morn- 
ing, I saw quite a crowd collected together, and 
“Jones” in the midst gesticulating violently. On en- 
quiring, I learnt the foregoing particulars, and in ad- 
dition, that Morgan had seized two bags of “dust,” 
which in his flight, he had thrown away, and that they 
had been restored to their owner. It was soon decid 
ed by those prescit to try Morgan for the offence. A 
Jury of twelve men was impaunelled forthwith, and 
Jones appointed to act as Judge on the occasion.— 
The crime was clearly proved against Morgan, a ver- 
dict of guilty brought iu by the Jury, leaving it to the 
Judge to pronounce what sentence he thought proper. 
Sentence was net long delayed. The prisoner shall 
be shot at ten o’clock this forenoon, said the Judge, 
and I appoint you, Mr. ——, naming myself, to see the 
sentence carried into effect. 

Horror-struck at the idea of taking such a prominent 

artin what I considered as little better than murder, 
echt begged to be excused, but was interrupted 
by the Judge, sternly commanding me todo my duty. 
Finding further opposition would be of no avail, I re- 
luctautly addressed myself to the disagreeable task. 
Six of the best mfle-shots were selected. Four rifies 
were loaded with ball, and two with powder only, to 
be taken, hap-hazard, by the six men, so that it should 
not be known who fired the fatal ball 1 found the 
prisoner bound hand and foot on the floor of the store. 
Commiserating his lameutable condition, 1 asked him 
if there was anything I could do for him; after some 
hesitation he answered that he felt ashamed to ask it, 
but if 1 could procure him a Bible, he should like very 
much to look into one before he died, adding, I have 
not seen one for months. I was happy to inform him 
Icould supply his wish, for I always carried a Bible 
in my trunk. limmediately went to fetch it, and on 
returning, found the store fast filling up with specta- 
tors, waiting till the execution should take place, and 
some of them taking an occasional “whet” to while 
away the time. I bad some difficulty at first in mak- 
ing my way through the crowd, till somebody called 





out, make way for the sheriff. Sheriff, said another, 


he looks mora like a parsun, don’t you see the Bible 
under nis arm. Amidst such a scene, [ proceeded to 
select and read a chapter to the doomed man, but be- 
fore I had finished, the loud, stern voice of Jones was 
heard, “Time is up; bring out your prisoner.” I asked 
Morgan again, was there anything more I could do 
for him; he answered that he would like to have the 
ropes taken off so that he could stand up and die like a 
man. While attempting to fulfil this request, some- 
thing fell on the floor out of his pocket, or bosom, un- 
perceived by him. On stooping to pick it up I found 
it was the miniature of a young and very interesting fe- 
male, with an infantin her arms. And whose picture 
isthis, Morgan, enquired. That, said he, with deep 
emotion, is my wifeand child; should she ever hear of 
my di-graceful end, it will surely break her heart. 

While this conversation was being carried on, first 
one and then another obtained a sight of the minia- 
ture, and all were visibly affected. The thought sud- 
denly struck me, to wake an attempt to save poor Mor- 
gan’s life. I am not in the habitof speechifying, but I 
instantly mounted a barrel, called their attention to 
the fact, that however guilly Morgan might be, here 
was a young and no doubt innocent female, a wife and 
a mother, entirely dependent on Morgan for their sup- 
port. I reminded them, that there was happily no ac- 
tual loss toany one in this case, as the two bags of 
dust had been recovered. My speech was soon ended, 
and the first who responded was Jones. ‘Let the poor 
devil go,” said he, “1’ve an old woman at home my- 
self,” unable to suppress the tremulousness of his voite 
and the tear in hiseye. Yes, yes, said another and 
another. Better put it to vote, said I; all that are in fa- 
vor of Morgan being set at liberty, say aye. and a si- 
multaneous burst of aye, aye, resounded through the 
room. 

I advised Morgan to clear out for parts unknown, 
with all possible dispatch, with which advice he was 
ready enough to comply. Before his departure, how- 
ever, he begged of me to let him retain my Bible, and 
he insisted on my keeping the miniature of his wife, 
by whose influence his life had been saved so unex- 

ectedly. I have never seen nor heard anything of 
Lien since, 

Comment is unnecessary on the foregoing, simple, 
natural and pathetic account, but it may not perhaps 
be out of place to call to mind the circumstances of all 
the actors iu this interesting scene; a company of hu- 
man beings, congregated from different parts of the 
country, it mav be from different countries of the world, 
in the pursuit of onecommon object, actuated by one 
common passion, Love of Gold; all the influences and 
endearments of domestic life renounced, aad for a time 
by many of them, forgotten, out of the pale and usual 
restraints of law and order, except such law as may be 
adopted to suit theirown exigencies; avarice,the basest 
of passions, engrossing all their energies of mind and 
body, no wonder that selfishness assumes a rank, hot- 
bed, prodigious growth. The results are seen in Mor- 
gan’s case—for an act of robbery, attended with vio- 
lence, it istrué, he was doomed to death, and a brief 
hour or two only allowed for preparation. With Shy- 
lock, the language of their actions is, 

“Ye do take my life 
When ye do take the means by which I live;” 


and in this sense their law is, life for life, for money, 
blood; yet even here let woman stand forth, not in the 
attractiveness and potency of her actual presence, but 
simply as a remembrance, a reminiscence, inthe shape 
of a picture, and this abstract connecting link between 
man, all but a savage, and nearly a demon, and his 
dearest associations in life, at once exercises a magie 
power, instantaneously humanizes and civilizes him, 
and presents him in an aspect the most noble and dig- 
nified; forgiving the trespasses of his fellow man. $ 
Woman, great is thy influence for good or evil. With- 
out thee, life would be a dreary blank, but with thee, 
when thine influence is properly exercised, life is at 
least, made more supportable. A poet would perhaps 
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have said, ourearth hecomes a Paradise, but alas,the 
flaming sword, turuing every way,still prevents man’s 
ingress there. 

C. Warp. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES AT HOME. 
NUMBER FIVE. 
Asa Grove, Dec. 2d 1851. 


Hospitality is not only a virtue, but strongly urged 
gpon us in Holy Writ. When strangers call, do not 
act as theugh you think them presuming to enter your 
house, and if they require information, if itis in your 
power, giveit cheerfully. When they depart bow re- 
spectfully, and if you have done them a favor, do not 
silow them to feel under any obligation, but say you 
are very glad to serve them. But if friends visit you, 
ae may manifest a greater warmth of reception — 

otbing is more chilling to guests, than an uncordial 
greeting. Ifthey have arrived unexpectedly, make 
them feel that you are as happy to see them, as 
though they had apprised you of theircoming. Try 
to have nothing occur which shall mar their pleasure. 
Do not go into the kitchen, and say you “wish they 
had stayed at home” Ifthe servants hear you, they 
will condemn your hyprocricy, and if the children 
have listened, their unpretending lips will be as like- 
ly as any way, to tell themof it. Do not wink, and 
make signs to other members of your family, or whis- 
per to them, in the presence of your friends; for they 
will be likely to feel uneasy lest they are the subjects 
of your attention. If it is necessary that you speak to 
some of the household, say that you would like to see 
them a moment, and advance to another room. 

Keep up acheerful conversation. Do not indulge 
in silence on plea of nothing to say. If you would 
have your company think you do not know enough to 
talk intelligently, why speak a little about the 
“change in the weather;” tell them what they already 
know aboutthe “mud,” or the “new moon,” or “the 
prospect of rain”—of the “fashions” and your hopes 
of sleighing, and what “papa” said about something, 
or somebody; but do’nt, do’nt slander, or ridicule, or 
gossip about your neighbors. Buti! you would have 
them consider you somewhat advanced in literature, 
never think that listless silence will enable them to 
fidge that you deserve any credit for much knowledge. 

ore anon. Yours, 

Karts R. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ON MUSIC. 


West Bioomriztp, Oakland, Co., 
Noy. 30, 1851. 

Mr. Eptror:—I noticed in the last number that the 
Ladies Department is almost obliterated, and I thought 
I would add my mite, however poor it may begifo sus- 
tain our department. I noticed in one of your num- 
bers a short piece on Music, and was in hopes of hear- 
ing more on the subject, but as no one else writes, I 


will try my skill. Music! there is a charm in the word | 3! 


itself. 

What is so sweet or so soothing to the heart as vocal 
ot instrumental music. The gentle voice of the moth- 
er, stealing sweetly o’er the pillow, will hush the lit- 
tle innocent sleeper and bear repose to its troubled 
bosom. And what makes the mother happier than to 
hear the sweet, tiny voices of her little ones, singing 
their evening hymns. 

What will rouse the apie of the young and gay so 
uick as the merry laughing tones of the tuneful violin. 
‘here is nothing that will soothe the irritated mind 

sooner than the low notes of the Lute or Guitar steal- 
ing softly on the air. There is music every where 


around us. There is music in the trees; sweet musig¢ 


steals from every rippling brook; from every glen and 
forest, from the fields, from mountain and from valley, 
comes the cheering rush of song. 

To the fearless sailor as he climbs aloft to reef the 
flying sails, there’s music in old Ocean’s roaring bil- 
ows. 

Nature itself is but a volume of music, bearing the 
impress of its great composer, aod in which there is 
not a single harmonic errer. 

Juanna M. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
A QUESTION, 


Mr. Eprror—-Permit me, through the “Educational 
Department’ of the Farmer, to propose to the Educators 
of Michigan, a question which f am unable to solve to 
my own satisfaction. 

On spending a few hours of late in one of our primary 
schools, I noticed a couple of little girls, about ten years 
of age, among aclass of others who were called out to 
spell. They came from the same seat, and took their pla- 
ces near the centre of the class. Their countenances bee 
spoke innocence and happiness: they seemed to be par- 
ticular friends; they looked in each other’s face with a 
smile, and took each other by the hand. 

After spelling around a few times, a word was put to 

the one nearest to the “head,’’ in which the vowel in the 
unaccented syllable, had rather an obscure sound; a per+ 
son unacquainted with the idiom of the language, would 
be very likely to use the wrong vowel. This the scholar 
did. The teacher then put it to the next, pronouncing it 
again, but giving the vowel so fulla coud, that it could 
not be mistaken. The other spelled it right. “Go up,” 
said the teacher, which she did with an air of triumph, and 
a disdainful toss of the head, as she cast at her mortified 
companion a look of proud superiority, which was returned 
with a countenance so altered, that it would seem to have 
been quite a different person. Anger, hatred and revenge 
were each depicted in that face, which so lately resembled 
that ofa cherub. And while they stood together, they 
often cast at each other glances, which told in language 
= enough, that many of the evil passions of depraved 
1uman nature, were rankling in their Jattle hearts. They 
took their seats, but sat with lowering§ountenances, un- 
able to attend to their studies while I remained. 
And as I retired, meditating upon the scene whichI 
had witnessed, and deploring the cause which had produc- 
ed it, the question was proposed, viz: What are the 
great advantages which resalt from this system of emula- 
tion, to counter-balance the moral evil which it occasions? 
R. Kent. 











EMULATION, 


In the Prussian and Saxon schools, emulation is still 
used as one of the motive-powers to study; but I nowhere 
saw the passion inflamed to an insupportable temperature 
I was uniformly told that its employment was becoming 
less and less, and that the best authorities throughout the 
country were now discountenancing, rather than encour 

ng it. Just in proportion as the qualifications of 
teachers had improved, it had been found less necessary 
to enlist this passion in their service; and as the great 
idea of education,—that of the formation of Christian 
character and habits,—had been more and more develop- 
ed, emulation had been found an adverse and nota favor 
ing influence. 

France and Scotland are the two countties in En 
where emulation between pupils, as ‘one of the motive 

wers to study, is most vigorously plied. In France, the 
ove of approbation, of conspicuousness, of eclat, of whate 
ever administers to the national passion of vanity, holds 
pre-eminence. In Scotland, rivalry is more frequent 
stimulated by the hope of reward.—[ Horace Mann’s Edw 
cational Report, 
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{TEMS AND ABSTRACTS. 

Farrenina Swine.—A correspondent of the Rural 
New Yorker, after describing the slovenly and waste- 
ful mode too often practiced in fattening hogs, viz: 
feeding them in an open pen made of rails, without 
floor or roof, except a few boards over one corner, 
perhaps, trampling half their food in the mud, gives 
his own practice which we think judicious: 

“The most suecessful plan Lever tried I will now 
deseribe. {nthe first placeI secured a good breed of 
swiue. Ithen prepared a pen witha floor, and a good 
dry place for feeding and sleeping, yet open to the 
fresh air, and with spouts to the trongh, so that no} 
food need be lost. Thad ove year considerable shrun- | 
ken wheat, and a good crop of peasand corn. A quan- | 
tity of the wheat and peas were ground together, and | 
every night I took as much of this meal as would last 
the nextday, and putitin a barrel with sufficient boil- 
ing water to seald it, and with sour milk made it so 
thinas toanswer forthe drink of the hogs. I gave 
them what they wanted of this, and fed them as much 
corn inthe ear as they would eat without leaving any, 
and I think I never saw hogs fatten so rapidly. I 
have tried this course several years with success.— 
When I had not peas or wheat, [ used corn and barley 
mixed together. J. Sister. 


W 





ha 
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Tue Errects or Aprpiicarion.—Mr. J. J. Jackson, 
near Ypsilanti , says that afew years ago he purchas- 
ed a poor sandy farm, and went in debt for it, resolv- 
ing to make it pay for itself, and has done it. 

He raises to sell, wheat, clover-seed, wool and pork. 
If there is afailurein the price of one of these articles, | 
there is usually a corresponding rise in the price of one | 
of the others. This year he has 90 bushels of clover 
seedto sell. Sixyeurs ago he planted a field tocorn, 
and did not get enough to pay for tilling the ground. 
This year he again planied the same ground, aud had 
an excellent yield. In the meantime he had given it 
two dressings of leached ashes, seeded it with clover, 
and when he turned the clover under gave the land a 
dressing of 50 loads of stable manure to the acre. He 
uses all the ashes he can get. 


Some folks in this world are ever telling that there 
is nothing to be made at farming. Undersome circum- 
stances, andw itpme men at the helm, nothing truer. 
On the other hat®® whoever knew a farmer whocul- 
tivated his land in a proper manner, put his crop in in 
season, Worked under a judicious system, adopted a4 | 
to 6 year’s rotation, saved everything in the shape of | 
a fertilizing substance, and brought his mind and soul 
into the work, and an unconquerable energy, who 
ever knew such a farmer tocomplain that farming was 
an unremunerating business? 

It is generally the case that those who thus complain 
do not take an agricultural paper, and avail themselves 
of the experience ofothers who are continually obsery- 
i yz avd experimenting.—C. B. 

Tuer Presipent’s Message —The President gets up 
three long labored paragraphs on Agriculture, which we 
here give He can think of no other way of aiding the 
Agricaltural interests of this country save that of es- 
tablishing an Agricultural Bureau; quite a popular no- 
tion in certain quarters, and advocated strongly by 
some Who are supposed to be sincere and ardent friends 
of Agriculture. But from a restricted power of com- 
prehension, or some other cause, we have not yet been 
able to discover the beauties of the plan, or many prac- 
tical advantages that will flow from its establishment. 
If “four-fifths” of our labor is agricultural, it is more 
widely diffused than that of any other interest, and all 
know this to be true. If an Agricultural Bureau is ever 
eatablished, it will be found that its operations will be 
too partial—they will not be diffusive enough. If our 
National Legislature would, instead, make an effectual 
move to establish an Agricultural School in each State 





of the Uuion, with an experimental farm attached, 





some practical benefits, I ween, would surely follow — 
The benefits of the Bureau could then be made avail- 
able generally, by transmitting its collected informs- 
tion—the viial Llood—through these great arteries in 
the States 

“Agriculture may justly be regarded as the great in- 
terest of our people. Four-tifths of our active popula: 
tiou are enployed in the cultivation of our soil, and 
the rapid expansion of our settlements over new terri- 
tory, is daily adding tothe number of those engaged 
inthis vocation. Justice and sound policy, therefore, 
alike require that the Government should use all the 
means authorized by the Constitution, to promote the 
interests and welfare of thatimportantclass of our fel- 
low citizeus. 

And yetitis a singular fact that, while the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests have engaged the at 
tention of Congress during a large poriion ef every 
session, and our statutes abound in provisions for their 
protection and encouragement, little has yet been done 
direetly for the encourage nent of agriculture. It is 
time that this reproach to our legislation should be re- 
raoved; and I sincerely hope that our present Congress 
will not close their labors without adopting sufficient 
means tosupply the omissions of those who have pre- 
ceded them. 

Au Agricultural Bureau, charged with the duty of 
collecting and disseminating correct information as to 
the best mode of cultivation, and of the most effectual 
means of preserving and restoring the fertility of the 
soil, and of procuring aud distributing seeds and plants 
and other vegetable productions, with instructions in 
regard te the soil,climate and treatment best adapted 
to their growth, could not fail to be, in the language of 
Washington, in bis last annual message to Congress, 
‘a very chea, instrument of immense national benefit.’ 


NEW FENCING MATERIAL. 

Mr. A. Colemnan in the Ohio Cultivator, that 
a new kind of fencing marerial is coming into use in 
the Miami Valley. ‘It consists of coarse sand and 
pebbles gathered from our weiter courses, up to the 
weight of a pound or more, with sufficient lime to unite 
itina mass.” Themode of construciion is this: 

‘A trench is dug on the line of fence to be construct- 
ed, eight or ten inches deep, and a foot wide, and 
filled with any waste stone to the surface, to prevent 
the action of frost, upon this is placed a casing of inch 
and ahalf plank, one foot wide, into which the mate- 
rial, recently mixed, is thrown; the plank to be con- 
fined to make the fence of the requisite thickness—that 
made here has been ten inches at the base, and eight 
atthe top. When the first filling of the casing has 
sufficiently hardened, the casing is to be lifted and re 
filled till the required height is attained. 

A height of four feet and a half makes a very good 
fence, especially with a wire of suitable size drawn six 
or eight inches above the wall by supports inserted 
while the wall was building. ‘I'wo wires, six or eight 
inches apart, make a secure garden fence, as no fowl 
will ea4ily pass the wires.” 

We do not see why this plan would not be feasible in, 
many parts of this State where lime can be obtained at 
a reasonable rate. 


States 





At a late meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
N. Y.S. A. S., the following preamble and resolutions 
were offered by the Secretary, Mr. B. P. Johnson, and 
adopted: 

The subject ofan Agricultural College and Experi- 
mental Farm having engaged the attention of the farm: 
ers of this State, and others interested in agricultural 
improvement, for several years, and His Excellency 
Gov. Hunt, as well as his predecessor, having called 
the attention of the Legislature to the subject, and re- 
ports favorable to the object having been made at sev- 
eral sessions of the Legislature, and believing that the 
establishment of an institution as recommended would 
be in the highest degree conducive to the best interests 
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town agricultural associations, as well as to our citi- 
zens atlarge, who are interested in the subject, to send 
up memorials to the Legislature at its next session, for 
the establishment of an Agricultural College and Ex- 
perimental Farm. 

Resolved, That a memorial on behalf of this Society 
signed by the President and Secretary, be presented to 
the Legislature. 


Wrear Crop x Intixois.—We find the following in 


the Prairie Farmer, which tells a sad tale of Ulinois | 


wheat raising. How many thousands have passed 
Michigan by, for the purpose of obtaining a better 
wheat farm in I}linois or Wisconsin. 

“The past season has been marked in this portion of 
the West by the ravages of a malady in the wheat crop, 


which though not entirely new, was so much more | 


general and fatal than ever before, as to furnish an e- 
poch in its ravages. It is called the “blight,” a term 
which perhaps expresses as well as any its character. 
There are thousands of acres of wheat now standing 
inthe northwest, which are not worth cutting. In 


many, if not most cases, there was a fairearly promise 


of a crop; there being a good growth of straw, well 
formed heads, and every appearance of a bountiful 
harvest, until the time ef filling, when it was discoyer- 
ed that no kernel had formed, or if any, but a shrunk- 
en and imperfect one. No apparent cause, so faras we 
know, is alledged, such as insects; nor has any theory 
been propounded in our hearing similar to that which 
is cominonly given in the case of rust. A sort of paral- 
ysis seems to have seized upon the plant at the time 
when its energies needed to be most healthy.” 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 
The Executive Committee of the N. Y. State Agri- 


cultural Society has made arrangements for a course of 


instruction at the Albany University, embracing a 
course of Lectures by J. P. Norton, Prof. of Agricul- 


the present year, except two, which I cannot account 
| for unless it was because they bore so full last year. 
Gxnesee, Genesee Co., Mich. B. P. Fosren. 








Farmers’ Depot, lonia Co, 2 
Oct. 20, 1851. § 


Waraen Isoam: Dear Sir:—I take the liberty of ad- 
| dressing a few lines to you, congratulating you on behalf 
of your well conducted and valuable paper. I have been 
| governed principally for the lasttwo years by it, taking 
jit fora guide in my agricultural pursuits. aud aim satis. 
|fied that much improvement ean be made by farmers ex- 
changing idvas through your columns, and therefore I 
| hope that literary men, and men of science as well as ex- 
| perience, will contribute to your columns; each person 
| writing upon some subject; if upon agriculture, he should 
| give the kind of soil; the manner of plowing; the kind of 
jseed preferred; the manner of cultivating; the best time 
for seeding or planting. Others may write upon Horti- 
culgure, giving the best kinds of fruit, the manner of eul- 
tivating the difterent kinds; the time of setting; the best 
time for pruning, grafting and budding; the time for cute 
| ting grafts, and manner of preserving them, and a receipt 
for making grafting wax. 
~The kind of hog which I consider most profita- 
fora farmer to keep, is the Teicestershire. He ina 
| long, large sized hog, white, and never found with black 
jon him, if full blooded, his weight, if well fattened at 
itwoand a half years old, is from six to cight hundred 
| pounds, and wiil fetch in market from one to one and a 
| half cents per pound more than small hogs. They area 
j very hardy, tough hog, and keep much easier than the 
| Berkshire. The Grass-breed are much thought of by 
| some, and they are very goad if ene wants nothing ‘but 
lhams and shoulders. The principal diseases which I 
have become acquainted with are, first, the black tusk, 

which makes its appearance when pigs are about 8 weeks 
old, from that to four months, These teeth are to the 
| pig or hog what wolf teeth are to a horse, though not afs 


|fecting the eyes quite as much. They are found in both 


jjaw3 in about the same place, or a little forward of 
| where the tush grows; they are oniy fast in the gums, and 











ture in Yale College, on the general connections of |are easily extracted by pushing them over sidewayvs.— 
: s § ~e ster ee : ; : 
science with practical farming. The composition of | You can not welldraw them with pinchers, they are so 


the Soil, the Plant andthe Animal, the composition 


and effects of mannres, the various theories of rota- | 


tion, the most economical modes of fertilization, the 
nutritive value of different crops, the making of but- 
ter and cheese, the feeding and fattening of animals, 
&c., will form prominent subjects of the course. 

Prof. Norton is thoroughly aequianted with these 
subjects and always makes himself intelligible to ev- 
ery capacity. 

Prof. James Hall will lecture at the same time on 
Geology and Mineralogy. 

There will also be lectures by other eminent scholars 
on Entomology, Chemistry, Engineering, Anatomy, 
Physiology and Astronomy. ‘The tickets forthe Agri- 
cuitural aud Geological Lectures will be $10. Board, 
$2 per week. 

The lectures will commence on the 13th of the pres- 
ent mouth. Here isan opportunity for our young men. 








For the Michigan Farmer, 
DEEP PLOWING. 


On this subject I think there is not distinction 
enough made in different soils, and in land that is old 
ornew. If you should plow land here, (which is clay) 
8 foot deep at once, you would have your labor for 
your pains, and not much else the first year. I think 
a better course would be to godown two or three inch- 
es at a time, and thus mix the soil till you get as deep 
as is profitable. This would be best onclay soils, but 
on sandy and gravelly soils it will do, to manage dif- 
ferently. I thine the same as to applying plaster upon 
land. It does not benefit clay soils as much as it 
does sandy. 

My apple trees which I rung last year bore again 


j brittle. When your pigs are troubled with the teeth,they 
will not thrive. You will find them to scurve up, the 
hair will curl and stand straight toward the head. 

The blind staggers is another disease. Some might call 
it congestion on the brain. For this disease, take fine 
salt, about 2 table spoonsful and slit the skin open in 
| front of the head, and skin a little each way and put in 
the salt. The evelett of the legs must be kept open, 
which may be done by washing in strong soap suds or 
rubbing them hard witha cob of corn. To have a hog 
thrive well you should oceasionally throw a little sulphur 
in hisswill, or for physic give him sulphur and milk. 

Ihave written rather a protracted article, you may 
publish what you please or none at all. I will in some 
future time, if desired, write something on different kinds 
of stock, giving their prominent diseases and remedy if 
desired. Yours Truly, Tonta, 

[Remarxks~—We say once for all, and to every reader 
of the Farmer, who has any thing of worth to ecommuni- 
cate to write, write. This interchange of ideas and prae- 
tices is the most powerful means of improvement which 
any class of men can possess, 

Tho has something on saving and applying manures?] 








A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator says he 
has a sow which, in the space of .sixteen months, be- 
came the mother of 58 pigs. Her first litter was 10, see- 
ond,17; third, 11; fourth, 20. 





The Branch Co. Ag Society held its annual meeting 
at Coldwater, Nov. 11, and elected J. B. Tompkins, 
President, W. Smith, Vice President, Ff. V. Smith, Ses- 
retary, and L. R. Austin and D. Wilson, Executive 
Committee. 
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RAMBLES ABOUT GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


It was one of those lovely Indian summer days, in the 


LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 1852. 


For the encouragement of our friends who are willing 


month of October, I sallied’ forth from West 20th street, | and anxious to assist in extending the circulation of tho 


just as the king of day began to rise in all his splendor,— | 
wending my way through crowded streets until I arrived 
at East River; after taking a view of the shipping, &c., 
L crossed Fulton Ferry into Brooklyn. | 

This city is lid out with a good degree of regularity ; | 
the streets, with the exception of Fulton, being generally | 
straight, and crossing each other at right angles, Many | 


of them are shaded with fine trees, which in the ——' 


season impart to the city the freshness and gaiety of a 
country town, The ground on which the city is built is 
more clevated than the opposite shore. “ The Heights,” | 
on the East River, present a bold front, seventy feet above | 
tide water, affording a delightful view of New-York, its 
harbor, the islands and shore of New-Jersey. 

Brookiyn was incorporated asa village in April, 1806, 
end as a city the 8thof April, 1834. Greenwood Ceme- 
tery is situated in Brooklyn, about three miles from Ful- 
ton Ferry. This cemetery was incorporated in 1838, and 
contains 212 acres of ground ; about one-half cf which 
is covered with wood of natural growth. These grounds 
have a varied surface of hills, valleys and plains. The 





élevations affurd extensive views; that from the Ocean } 


Hill, near the western line, presents a wide range of the 
ocean, with a portion of Long Island and Battle Hill ; in 
the N.W. commands an extensive view of the cities of 
Brooklyn and New-York, the Hudson river, the noble bay, 


“Farmer,’? we renew the offer of premiums published lags 
year. 
To the person who sends us the largest number of new 
subscribers, with the pay, by the first of April next, we 
will pay 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 
in money, or agricultural works, as desired. 

To the person who sends us the next largest numbex, 
with the pay, by the first of April, 

TEN DOLLARS, 
in money, or agricultural works, 

To him who sends the next largest number, we will send 
acopy of the Micmiaan Farmer and Maynew on Epvoae 
TION, 

To him who sends us not less than fifteen new subscri- 
bers, with the pay at 75 cents each, we will send the 
Farmer or Mayuew. 

To every one who sends us not less than eight new 

names, at 80 cents each, we will send the Woot-GrowEn 
| fur one year, 

Terms—Five copies for four dollars; twelve copies for 
nine dollars; and any larger number at the same rate 
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and New-Jersey and Staten Island. From the other ele- 


vated grounds in the cemetery there are also fiue prospects. | 


Greenwood is traversed by winding avenues and paths, 
which afford visitors a delightful opportunity of seeing 
this extensive cemetery, if sufficient time is taken for the 
purpose. Several of the monuments, original in their de- 
sign, are very beautiful, and cannot fail to attract the no- 
tice of strangers. 

In Greenwood, are quiet dells, nestling little lakes, 
shaded by locust and willows from the sun—made cool 
by the sea breezes, and musical by the sougs of birds ;—- 
here you may loiter in a village of graves, as it were, with 
hundreds of visitors like yourself, poring over sculptured 
tokens of affection, Those delightful grounds now attract 
much attention, and have already b2come a place of great 
resort; and they will continue yearly to attract additional 
crowds of visitors, as their beauties become more gener- 
erally known. and the ties more extended that bind many 
in the surrounding country and neighboring cities, to the 
once loved, (not to the eye of faith and affection dead, 
but,) sleeping forms of those who lie in this beautiful 
resting-place of the departed. After rambling about un- 
til the sun had passed the meridian, I began to retrace 
my steps homeward, and after visiting the Navy Yard, 
I oan myself once more at my boarding place. After 
taking a good night’s rest I took the cars at the foot of 
Chambers street for Albany, with my face turned toward 
Michigan. WoLveRINE. 





Eagle, November 24, °51. 
Warnes Isnam—The perusal of this will justify the 
fiberty of this communication, as a subscriber to the Mich- 
igan Farmer. I would make the inquiry, or have you 
answer through yourcolumns, if there can be found a plow 
in the State, that will cut 8 inches deep and turn over the 
furrow fiat. We have a number of patents, such as 
Long’s Livingston and others, but we have no plow with 
us that will turn the furrow fiat; they will set it up edge- 
wise. Ours is a light, mucky soil, about four inches deep, 
with asub-soil of stiffearth or clay. We want a kind of 
plow that will turn this muck and mix it with the clay. 
W. F. Tennison, 
{The Eagle Plow, No. 72, deep tiller, of Ruggles, 
Nourse, & Co., will, we think, do the work. It can be 
had at Parker’s in this city. 





Any one desiring to spend a dollar for the improvement 
of agriculture, will p’ease forward the same to the Michi- 
gau Farmer office, 


Received from B. P. Johnson, Esq., Sec’y, the Trans 
;actions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society for 1850. 
From Prof. Wm. W. Mather, Corresponding Secretary; 
full reports of the Board of Agriculture of the State of 
| Ohio. 

From Doctor J. A. Warder of Cincinnati, reports of 
| the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, and repoits of the 

Wine Growers Association. 

From the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Boston, Report of 
j the Second Annual Exhibition of the New Hampshire 
| State Agricultural Society held at Manchester Oct. 8th 
jand 9th. Also Report of Commissioners of Manchester, 
concerning an Agricultural School. 

Proceedings of the Associated Agricultural Convention 
| held at the State House in Boston, Thursday, March 30th 
1851. 

From the Editor the Journal of Agriculture, publish- 
ed at Boston, edited by Wm. 8, King, associated eo Prof 
J.J. Mapes, and Allen W. Dodge. 

From H. Meigs, Sec. American Institute, N. Y., Pro- 
ceedings of the k’armer’s Clnb. 

From §. Zug, Esq., Report of the first Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Fair held 1851. 

J.C. HOLMES, 


Sec’y M.S. Ag’l Society. 
Detroit, Dec. 26, 1851. 





Tue DaauerrEaN ART.—Stepping into the Dagvem 
rean rooms of Mr. G. Everlyn Hall, in the new Fire 
men’s Hall, in this city, we were astonished at the per- 
fection to which this art has been brought, and at the 
life-like expression which this artist has uniformly 
given to all his pictures. The great defect which we 
have heretofore observed in likenesses taken by this 
process, was the death-like look of the eyes; but Mx. 
Hall successfully obviates this, and his pictures aJ} 
appear as if looking directly out of their own living 
vrgans. 

Among the important discoveries which have mark 
ed the period embraced within the past few years, as 
emphatically a mental period, the Photographic art 
holds no mean place: for in this life, with the certain 
ty of Death before us all, at some time in the fuiure, i 
is a matter of no small consolation that we can ata 
rifling expense, secure a true picture of those near ang 
dear ones, whom we would part with more painfully 
than with life, and whose forms and features, amid the 
cares and pustle of life, treacherous memory too often 
fails to preserve. 

Weeaun with confidence, recommend Mr. Hall to ot 
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friends as a friendly and genuine artist, and will, we 
have no doubt, give entire satisfaction to all who may 
givehimacall Jfhis work is not satisfactory he 
charges nothing, 





BOOK NOTICES. 

“ PracticaL System oF Book Krrrine.’? This is the 
title of a new work, by Hon. Ira Mayhew, author of 
* Popular Education”? The author has very kindly fur- 
nished us with a copy, which we have examined with a 
great deal of pleasure and gratification. We pronounce 
it the best work on book-keeping that we ever open- 
ed. While it contains all that need be known or prac- 


ticed in carrying on the most e7: lex be ‘ess, it is 
so simple, lucid and definite, th lve 
ears old may readily understanc 
In the first place the author des uns 
action, and gives and explanation of 1» “3 used 


in keeping accounts. 

The work presents four forms of account keeping, 
inning with simple debit and credit entry. These are a 
fully and clearly illustrated, either by actual business 
transactions, or such as are likely every day to occur be- 
tween neighbors. The transactions are given as problems 
to be solved, and the record of them is made in scrip, so 
that the scholar while learning book-keeping, is at the 

same time learning arithmetic and writing. 

Mr. Mayhew from long experience in teaching has felt 
the great wantof such a plain, practical work as this; he 
has here attempted to supply that want, and has most 
successfully reached his object. 

A Key accompanies the work, in which every example 
is worked out and showsata glance the result. 

There are also prepared, to go with each work, if de- 
stred, blank books, ruled to suit each form of account, 
made of beautiful paper, as they are designed to supply 
the place of writing books in school. 

We hope the time is not afar off when this work will 
be used in all our schools, 

It is put at a low price, (three shillings, ) so as to secure 
m extensive circulation. It can be had in this city. 

We advise every farmer to get a copy; it will save you 
dollars yearly. 

The author thinks that women should be admitted into 
the counting-room, and his remarks are so just that we 
shall give them in our next Number. 





Srrixcer & Townsenp’s International Macazine.— 
Through the politeness of Mr. C. Morse & Son, booksel- 
Jers, Detroit, we have received this valuable work for De- 
cember. Its reading matter is of a substantial character, 
free from sickening sentimentality and the squeamish- 
ness of a pampered effeminacy. Its historical review of 
the month 1s an excellent arrangement, as_ it keeps its 
readers posted up in reference to the important events 
which are constantly transpiring. The work is a credit 
to the literature of the country. 

Each No, contains 144 pages, Monthly, $3 a year ;— 
Stringer & Townsend, N. 4 City. 





New-Encuayp Farmer. This old staunch agricultural 
journal, has recently made a powerful addition to its edi- 
torial force. Mr. Cole, former editor, we are very sorry to 
hear, does not enjoy good health. 

Mr. Simon Brown is now principal editor, with him. 
Hon. Frederick Holbrook and Henry F. French are asso- 
Gate editors. 

{Since writing the above, we have received through 
the papers the painful intelligence of Mr. Cole’s death. 





Tne American Verertartan. We have received the 
December number of this new work. Its object and char- 
acter is set forth in the prospectus, which accompanies it. 
The editor, George H. Dadd, M. D., is amply qualified 
for his work. “The work will consist of— 

1, Original articles on the different branches of veterin- 
ary science and practice, and whatever can contribute to 
the developement of the one or the improvement of the 

er. 





2. Selections from the most valuable sources, American 
and foreign, of whatever is best calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of live stock. 

3. Reports on diseases peculiar to this and other coun- 
tries, and their treatment. 

4. Careful observations on the best methods of preserve 
ing the health, as comprehended in breeding, rearing, 
feeding, barn and stable management. In short, weshall 
advocate a perfect hygienic system, which will prevent 
much disease and suffering among all classes of live 
stock.” 

All communications must be addressed, post-paid, to 
“G. H. Dadd, M. D., Boston, Mass. 





Hereafter all subscriptions will commence with the 
January or July number. 





AcCKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Com munications have arrived 
since our last issue from “Horticulture,” B. P. Foster, 


| Juanna M., Kate R., F V. Smith, J. Shearer, Wolver- 


‘une, and R. Kent. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 
FROM NOV. 26 TO nEC, 25, 1851. 

J Galloway $1 50; B P Foster 1; I H Owen 1, T J Ewell 3; 8 P 
Marion agent 1 50; P Marlatt 1; S Lamb 1; J T Wilson 4 75; S Dean 
PM 3; H Bradley 1; G Galloway 3; A Rodger agent 21 25; G M Rey- 
nolds 1; A A Copeland agent 1; J B Porter px 1; D D Sloan & Co i; 
E Kinsman p m 1; F V Smith 1; L H Ludlow p m 2; J R Bowers P 
m 1; B E Holmes agent 1 57; P Brewster 1; J McClintock 1; C B 
Gillett 1; G Tibbetts 1; G Redfield 1; B Davis agent 10; A T Prouty 
2; J Hitchcock J; J Shearer I; J Gage 3; W Wingar I; G E Sille m 
1; C Ellis 1; A Henry agent I; T Battell 1; J Walton 1; W Craig 
agent 10 50; JHC Garvin | 50; Gen Wm Canfield 1; B Winans ¥ 
mM 1; W Cellem 1; S H Murray 1; H Hastings 1; Rev J M Arnold 1; 
L T Waldron 2; A Atkins I; J R Bowers ep mM J; J York 4; D Mills 
3; C Mallory7 20; I Kenney ep m 1; D C McVean er m 4; C T Burnets 
1; W White I; S A Holden p m 4; from Adrian without name 9. 


Detroit Prices Current: 

















Herd’s Grass.. P bu.$200 MOMs so. occ S 2B 
PIES seca * 1B Butt@esccocess 
Lime..........@ bbl 75 Rges. -. doz 18 
PIOUP.ccscccee = S18 Hides..dry . tb 8% 

40 Wheat .......bu 62 

25 Haine. «2.60.00: 9 

er 40 Onions........bu * 00 

PANS 5 o0ccces Cranberries.... 20) 
Hogs...... 9100 45) Buckwheat... % 100 f, j v0 
Apples....... @bus50G1 00 Indian Meal... “ 160 
Potatoes....... 70 PGi sicccacucs. 2° ON oe 
> Ere ton 700 9 00\Lard.... ® f (retail) 9 
Wool... -f ° 18@40 |Honey........ 10 
Peas.. ----bu 100 Apples, dried..bu 00 
eer 125 Peaches,. .**.... 525 
Reef..... oeeee-Dd] B@8 50 Clover seed.... 5 50 
Pork. mess.... ---@)500 Pine lumber, clear, 20009 M%& 
White Fisb.... 600 Gy fa * 1500 * 
Tae cennsioe 5 50 Bill lumber.... 1100 * 
Codfish........ 4 Flooring.....+. 12 00 
a 9 Common...... 10 60 
Wood..... cord 3 00@4 00 EMR o0.cedesee 200 








DETROIT SEED STORE 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
IMPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machines, Starbuck's Troy Plow, Ruggles, Nourse & Ma 
son’s Eagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grant's Fanning Mills. Rich’s 
Straw Cutters, Corn-planter and sub-drill, Washing Machines, Corm 
shellers, Cultivators, Thermometer churns, &c. 


ALS3O 
Agents for the sale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable Rath 
road Horse Power and Over-shot,Threshers and Separators. 
F. F. PARKER & BROTHER. 


my! sl Woodward avent 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1882. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Lhe Leading Literary Weekly of the Union. 
A MORAL PAPER. 


The proprietors of the Post think it unnecessa- 
ry to dweil up on the distinguishing features of their well-known 
weekly, whose brilliant success during an existence of THIRTY 
YEARS ic : » for the future. We have the pleasure 
of announcing our continued connection with that distinguished 


authoress, 
rm. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTIL. 


MRS. 

We shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired of 
heing a strictly mere] paper; one that a parent may allow to go 
free ly before his innocent sons and davghiers. A careful guard 
shi } heretofore, over our Advertising Columns, that 
nothing of an im proper chr ‘racter may obtain admittance. 

The PO 30 will contain every week Selected Articles of the 
hoicest de ption,one or more Engravings, Humorous Articles,the 
Most interesting News, Local News, Bank Note List, State of the 
Markets, the Stock Market, etc., etc. 


TERMS. 
The terms of the Post are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three 
ar yoid in advance. For Five Dollars in advance, one 
4 We continue the following low terms for 
> sent, un the city, to oue address, and, in the country, to 
- - - $5 09 per annum 
ne to Agent,or the gett er up of Club) 10 00 “44 
c do do do 1500 “ 
do do do 2000 « 


_ The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance C. Subscrip- 
} t k. When the sum is large,a draft 
procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted 
from the | amount, Address, always post-paid. 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
"South Third Street, Philudelphia. 
will be sent gratis, as a specimen, 


atis, 


do 


No. 66 
P.8. <A cony of the POST 
any one requesting it. 


AGRICUL’ TURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A LARGE and increasing variety constantly on 
hand, at inufacturers’ prices, adding transporiation, among which 


to 





remium Plows, 8 sizes, 84 to $15 00 
irse, Mason & Co., do. 3 to 1400 
. 3 to 14 60 

Emery & Co's. Improved Railroad Horse Powers and Overshot 
Threshivg Machines and Separators, one horse $145 00, two horse 
S170 00. 

Wheeler's do. $140 to $165. 

Smiti’s New Improv ved Ventilating Smut Machine and Buckwheat 
Scourer, $10 to $200. 

Straw Cutt om $6 to 17. Corn Shellers from $8 to $20. 
ery’s Corn P r, and Seed Drill, $15. Vegetable Cutters, $1: 
Folding Harrows, 8 to $29. Corn and Wheat Cultivator s, 
Fanning Mills; Cast irou Dirt Scrapers, 4 to 37. Grindstones with 
rollers, 2 to $10. Churns, 1 59 te $6. Agricultural Furnaces 10 to 
yer Che Hydraulic Rams, 10 te $20. Wheel-barrows, 

in Pumps, 3 to $30. Wheat Drills, Bush- 

the Bog Hoes $2; pruning knives, $2; pru- 

ning saw p pnd chisels, § $2; Post Spoons $1. Serew wrench 1 50 to 
r ., 3 to $10. 

w and Dung Forks, Potato Hooks, Hoes, Shovels, 

‘vadles, Scythes, Rakes, Hay knives Chains, Plow- 
lfor sale cheap for cash. D.O. & W.S. PENFIELD, 

87 Woodward avenue. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. [1852. 
WINTER CLOTHING. | 
CLOTHING at wholesale and retail, at the well 
known establishment of the subscribers, corner of Jefferson and 
Woodward avenues, may be found a very large assortment of Clo- 
thing, comprising every quality and description of garments, which 
for style, durability and econemy cannot be excelled. Farmers aud 


Em- 


se Presses; 


Spades, 
points, &c. : 





1852.] 


MicHanics may here procure substantial and economical garments ; | 


and as xe deviation in price is practiced, they can rely on purchasing 
goods, in ail cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this system 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the ,most expert and practiced 
buyer. Also oa hand, 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

in great varicty, India Rubber and Oiled Clothing, Trunks and Car- 
pet Bags, under garments, Cravats, Stocks, &c. 

Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings always on hand, and made up to 

r in the best manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 
March 9, 1851. aprly 


SMITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine. 
Also Mo*t’s Agricultural Farnace, for sale by 
Detroit, Jan, 1, 1850. D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 





5to B9.! tri 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 


Pi ia tacsran ss ets 


MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POIN 
Also, damaged Watches and Je wali, real 


by a superior work man, and the work warranted. 
Detroit, August 1, 1450. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM, 


No. 59, WOODWARD AVENUE, 





(Between the Presbyterian Church and Jefferson avenue, sign of the 


Big Hat, Detroit. 
DEALER IN Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, Um- 


brellas, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravais, Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves, 
&c., very cheap for cash. 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers and others 
coming into the city, pledging himself to sell as cheap as any otfier 
establisiment west of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and war 
ranted the best. 

{3 2 Orders for any style of Hat or Cap promptly attended - te. 

alias and Jewels of the different orders consi: untly on hand. 


FARMERS STORE. 
[GooD PLACE FOR FARMERS TO TRADE AT. | 
CHARLES L. BRISTOL, 
DEALER IN 


GROCERIES AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


62 Woodward avenue, near the churches, 

DETROIT. 
ry Produce bought and sold, and choice brands of 
nily Groceries constantly on hand. 





Cour 
Flour and F 


E AGLE & ‘ELLIOT’ t 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, 
WHOLESALE anp ror tur MILLION! 


KEEP constantly on hand as large a stock of 
Ready Made Ciothing as may be found West of New York. Being 
of Philadelphia manufacture, and well suited for this market, they 
are prepared to sell at low prices, at wholesale, or in quantities to 
suit purchasers. They beg leave to call attention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room (Second Story, ) 


French, Belgian, English and American Cloths, Cassimeres and 
rimmings, Serges, Satins and Vestings, making the best assorted 
stock of these goods to be found West ‘of Buftalo; for sale wholesale 
or made to order, at their 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 
where every satisfaction as to fit, style, &c., is warranted, and at peas 
sonable prices. EAGLE & EL i AOTT, 
61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite the Presbyterian C hugeh, 
Detroit. jan 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
THE UNDERSIGNED has opened an extén- 


sive Paper Warehouse on Jefferson avenue, Detroit, for the exclustwe 

sale of all kinds of paper, where a general assortment can be found 

at all times. The attention of country dealers is respectfully invited, 

before purchasing elsewhere. Cash paid for rags. 
Detroit, Feb. 19, 1551. 








marly 
BACK VOLUMES OF THE FARMER. 
A FEW COPIES of the 6th, 7th, and 8th vol- 


umes of the Michigan Farmer, pamphlet bound and in p osnde Pe 
sale at the book store of Cc. MO 
Detroit, Feb. Ist, 1851. 








TERM*s.—Tue Micuican Farmer is publish- 
ed monthly, at Detroit, Michigan, fer one dollar a year, in advanice ; 
after three ’ months, $1 25; after six months, $i 50; after nine 
months, $1 75. No subscription taken for less than one year, nor 
discontinued till all arrearages are paid. To clubs, five copies fos 
four dollars, twelve copies for nine dollars, and any greater number 
at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, first insertion 
one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars per annum. 
{% Office next door to Markhams Book Store, opposite Major 





Kearsley~entrance same as that of the Daily Advertiser. 





